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ADDENDUM 

l\ 140, 1. yO, etc. "The KinK of RSjajifha’' 

The expression is wrong anti is due to the old reading Roja- 
gaha-Napat^ pidapnynti " ( 1 . S). Khffravela does not say that RSja- 
gyha was the capital of Bahasatimitra. Mr. Jayaswal’s revised read- 
ing “ Rajagaharnt upa-pidapayati" (J. B. 0. R. S., IV, p. 378), which 
had formerly escaped my notice, simply shows that Khffravela came 
in conflict with the Magadhan power at Rajagfha and he may not 
have entered the capital of Magadha till the twelfth year of his reign 
(1. 12). There is no ground for assuming that RffjagjLa and not 
Pffjaliputra was the capital of Magadha in Khffravela’s time. [ Vipa- 
in 1. 8 of the inscription is probably gerundial in sense 
though infinitive in form, a not infrequent usage in (Ardhamffgadhi) 
.laina texts.] 


S, B. — P. 140, ri. H, 1. 4, V.itaa ' should be ' Vidi45.’ 
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^!firwT5«rei I 
%: II 

3im^ 5?% 1^ I 

WW fNp*r 

5®* "WTO^ ?lf^ 5^* II 

Mr. K. G. Sankara has tried to show in the second 
numl)er of the Indian Historical Quarterly (vol. I,pp.309 — 316) 
that in spite of the almost unanimous view of scholars to the 
contrary. Kalidasa should be assigned to the first century before 
Christ, and he .seems to me to have made a strong case. 
Mr. Sankara has before this expressed himself in favour of the 
usually assigned date of 4th — 5th century A.D., ’ and his 
present change of view seems remarkable. When I was first 
acquainted with Asvaghosa’s Saundarananda and its concluding 

* ' The following abbreviations, besides those most usual, are used 
.hero :—Bn, for Buddhacarita, Sau. for Saundarananda, Kit. for 
Kutuarasjimbhava, Ha. for Raghuvamsa, Me. for Meghaduta, E.H.I.* 
for Smith’s Early History of India (4th edition), O.H.l. for 
Cambridge History of India, D.K.A. for Pargiter’s Dynasties of the 
Kali Age, I.H.Q. for Indian Historical Quarterly, Q.J.M.S. for 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, J.B.O.R.S. 
for Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, A.B.I. tor 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, A.H.D. for 6. Jouveau-Dub- 
reuil’s Ancient History of the Deccan. 

* Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, vol. VIII pp. 278— 
292,. vol. IX, 17— 56, X, 188— 190, and Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Institute, vol. II, pp. 189 — 191. 
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verses in ray undergraduate days I fonned an impression that 
A^vjighosa was the borrower and not KaUdasa. Later studies 
confirmed me in my opinion. I am therefore fully in accord 
with what Mr. Sankara now says about tlie relations between 
Kfilidasa and Asvaghosa on p. 312 of this article. Some four 
years ago when lecturing to my class on the history of Sanskrit 
literature! began a thorough study of the question, which, 
unfortunately, could not be finished at the time. My studies 
having now taken an altogether different line, I can no more 
hope to be able to return to it. But as some new facts had come 
to my notice or new interpretations occurred to me, which could 
probably be utilised by specialists in the field, I take this occasion 
of publishing them, unequivocally admitting the incomplete- 
nesff and other deficiencies of my work. The present paper 
should be taken as a supplement to Mr. Sankara’s and should 
be read with it. 

Since Cowell published the Buddhacarita and wrote in its 
preface (pp. x, xi, xii) about the i-elation between Kalidasa 
and Asvaghosa, scholars have assumed that the former liad 
borrowed from the latter. And this is but natural, for has not 
Darwin made evolutionists of us all? The “finished picture’’ 
must be later than and have come out of the “ rude sketch. ” 
There is no inherent improbability in this assumption, for 
Buddhist tradition knows Asvaghosa as a great poet, and if 
Dr. Thomas is right in identifying him with Arya^ura and 
Matyceta,’ the number of works written by him was very 
large. 8uch a prolific writer would hardly lack in originality. 
One fragmentary drama has been discovered in Central Asia, 
claiming to be written by Asvaghosa, and two more found with 
this manuscript have been ascribed to him.* That Asvaghosa 

’ Kavindravacanasamuccaya, Introduction, p. 25 (also Album 
Kern, pp. 4ft5 — 8, and Indian Antiquary, pp, 345 — 360,). 

■■‘The feriputraprakarana of Asvaghosa published by Profes- 
sor H. Liiders in the Sitznngsberichte der kbniglich preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1911, pp. 388 — 411 (with two 
plates) and Bruchstucke buddhistischer Dramen, hrsg. v. H. LiTders, 
Berlin, 1911. 
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was invited, according to Paramartha, * to give a literary form to 
the Vibhasa compiled by Katyayaniputra and others, clearly 
establishes his fame as a writer. There is also nothing in- 
congruous in the great Kiilidasa’s borrowing here and there from 
this “ Buddhist Ennius,” for can it in any way detract from 
the great merits of our poet Rabindranath Tagore, says a cer- 
tain scholar, that his poems show the influence of the Vaisnava 
poets of medisevtd Bengal ? I fully admit that tliis assumption 
of scholars has nothing unnatural about it, but is it grounded 
on so strong evidence that we must take it as correct ? Is not 
Hemacandra’s position in Jaina literature somewhat similar to 
that of Asvaghosa in Buddhist and is not Hemacandra under a 
deep debt of gratitude to a whole host of preceding writers ? The 
:malogy of our Rabindranath also scKsms to me to be inappro- 
priate, but I shall not discuss it here. I compared some of the 
simitar passages in Kalidiisa and Asvaghosa, and many of them 
clearly indicated who borrowed from whom — the uniform 
indication being that it was Asvaghosa who had borrowed. 
I had wanted to make a detailed study of all the works of 
Asvaghosa and to trace the development of his literary style, 
but inaccessibility of sources and the diversion of my own 
studies to other channels pi'cvented me from doing all that I 
wanted to. But I present my unfinished picture before 
scholars in the hope that if they are convinced of its correct- 
ness in main features in spite of deficiencies, somebody better 
equipped than myself may some day take it up, finish it and 
remove its shortcomings. 

* Life ot Vasubandhu, translated by J. Takakusu (** T*oung- 
pao, ” 11104 — p. 12 of its reprint). Dr. Takakusu published in the 
J.R.A.S. for 1905 a summary of Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu 
and a discussion of its contents. Scholars who are not satisfied with 
his views about Vindhyavasa and his identification with the author 
of the Sahkhyakiirikas will do well to read his translation of Para- 
mSrtha’s Life of Vasubandhu in the “ T‘oung-pao,” whose careful 

study led me to reject Dr. Takakusu’s own inferences. 

11 
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The concluding verses of the Saundarananda, referi'ed to 
above, whicli set me on this track, are : — 

Jif i 
*Ts^mU?p<nT!«U[5» % »T*»T 

qm w ?irf^ ii 

WT^T^iq*! jrf?ttfrr 

spTsqsrt^ ut# spfijrrfJff fun ^rvqiftrfe i 
striftrsF fr??q%ufircff *rni' ^ 
qf^f^^T f^ugqvi ^infhFiftrf^ ii 

These verses show that Asvaghosa does not claim to be 
a professed poet. Actually he is more of a metaphysician (or 
a monk) than a poet, in spite of what Mr. Kariman says of 
him,‘ for he is seldom so eloquent, so impressive, as when he 
writes on religious or philosophical topics. He has written 
this work “ for the extinction of desire and not for enjoyment 
of pleasures ” “ in the form of a kavya,” “ but making it contain 
teachings of salvation,” that its ‘‘ readers (lit. listeners), who 
are by nature turned to other thoughts, may understand it (and 
fcike it to heart) ” ; ” wdiat has been written elsewhere in the form 
of a religious text” is being repeated by our author “in the 
w'ay of a kiivya, as a bitter medicine is mixed with honey wdien 
given to a patient to drink that it may be acceptable to him. ” 
This at once shows that Asvaghosa writes under a constraint. 
He would rather w'rite directly about mohsa, as he says he has 
done already, but men are “ mad after things of enjoyment and 
averse to salvation”; he has therefore no help but “ to teach 
salvation (which involves abandonment of all enjoyments) under 
the cloak of a (pleasant) kiivya. ” One should carefully 
ponder over these words. Would Ave expect originality here ? 
Asvaghosa was out on paying the Avorld in its own coin, 
or rather^' pricking out the thorn AAuth another,” as the 
Sanskrit expression goes. He Avill charm men with the 

' Literary History of Sanskrit Buddliism, 1st cd. (1920), p. 32. 
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poetic form tliey aro accnf?torae(1 to, but lie will charm 
them out of their passions. Such a writer would best 
achieve his end liy taking up the popular work or works of 
some professerl poet or poets and modelling his work thereon 
and it seems to me that A^vaghosa has actually done this. I 
can never deny that Asvaghosa had the gifts of a true poet, 
that his Saundarananda and Buddhacarita ‘ abound in highly 
poetical passages which can rank with any other in Sanskrit 
literature and, whatever may be the ordinary expectation, he is 
not wanting in originality in his poetry. Tf a philosopher is 
constrained to writi; iioetry, he will naturally read and try to 
imitate poems of professed poets ; but if he is himself not blessed 
by the Muses, liis attempt will be a, poor caricature. Such 
could not be the case with Asvaghosa who had the gifts of a 
real poet but whose lines were cast in other fields. He too 
seems to have turned to other models but his genius enabled 
him to transcend them soon. The last half of the concluding 
verse of tiie Saundaranamla, “ JTnpr* if 

“therefore dis- 
criminating, what is there condiudve to the extinction of desires 
in this work should be acceph'd by readers and not what is 
about enjoyment, as pure gold is always Jiceepled after 
separating it from the dross that adheres to it in the ore,” 
clearly indicates Asvaghosa’s models. Is not the reader at 
once reminded of Kiilidiisa’s “u \ 

m ii” (Baghuvaipsa, I. 10), 
“ Good men who can disca-iminate between good and bad should 
listen to this kdvya, for it is in fii'e that the purity or otherwise 
of gold is tested,” which in spite of differences shows a genetic 
connexion? That Kalidasa could have taken the idea from 
Asvaghosa and expressed it in a happy c'ontext is a priori not 
impossible, but some of the other passages agreeing in the two 
authors clearly prove A^vaghosa’s indebtedness. “for 

^ I omit from consideration the GandPstotra and the other 
religious works. 
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enjoyment,” is ceilainly a good doseription of Kalidasa’s poems, 
which are all lavish in their erotism, the bigger, the Raghu- 
vanisa and the Knmarasambhava,* both “ending in the sweet- 
ness of erotics.” 

Sincie the publication of what Cowell wrote in his preface 
to the Biiddhacarita (pp. x, xi), it has been customary to point 
out the great similarity between Buddh.acarita, III, 18 — 24, and 
Raghuvapi^a, VII, 5 — 12, but Mr. Sankara has done very 
well in pointing out that the similarity extends to two more 
verses (16 and 17) of the Raghuvatnsa and that Kalidasa has 
said the .self-same words in Kumarasambhava, VII, ,o6 — 70. I 
am in complete agreement with what Mr. Sankara says and 
I need not repeat his words. But a few sentences of the late 
Mr. Saradfiranjan Ray on this subject de.serve quotation : 
“When an author repeats in one book what he has written in 
another, it is sure sign that he is repeating his favourite ideas. 
On this consideration, the presumption is that KdHddsa is the 
author of these common ideax. If he were not, he would 
not have paraded them this Avay. The thief does not make 
a display of stolen goods.’” Another remark of Principal 
Ray, made with reference to the rising from sleep of 
A^vaghosa’s damsels to see the prince ( Hi: 

[ 1^5 ? ] II Bu., III. 14), may be quoted : “ The prince 
did not pass at midnight, and it is difficult to understand 
this sleep in high quarters.” ^ Asvaghosa was obviously 

'I believe that Kalidasa wrote only the fir.st ei^ht cantos and 
the rest came from another hand. What made the poet leave 
Kumarasambhava (a work certainly earlier than the Raghuvam^a 
and therefore not the last writing of the autlior) unfinished cannot 
be determined now. Did the impropriety of jaonnmatapilX- 
samhhogavarnana occur to him and made him leave aside hia pen ? 
If so, the Kiimara mirst be a posthumous publication. Such a 
supposition would explain the verbatim repetition of some lines of 
the poem in the later Raghuvamsa. For another possible explanation 
see below. 

* Sakuntalff, 5th ed., Calcutta, 1920, Introduction, p. 24. 

* Ihid., p. 25. 
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thinking of the two descriptions in Kalidasa of biidegrooms 
going to tlie niaiTiago, which is nowadays held at night. 
But some «louht about similar custom in Kalidasa’s days 
is cast l)y Ku., VfL Oil, “ 

I stmr^JWTftr ii,” wheie 

Mahadova is described as going by day. * Be that as it may, 
the fourth line of Asvaghosa’s verse, “ ? ) 

*^^ 3 : I,” “ they went about surrounded on all sicks by curiosity,” 
clearly betrays the influence of Ku., VII. 02, and Rsi., VIL 1 1, 

11 ” Kaittiihala (mentioned also in 
Kalidasa’s verse) is conceived by Asvaghosa as surrounding * 
the damsels in imitation of the netra-hhramm'a of Kalidasa’s 
beauties buzzing over their lotus-like faces. The simile of the 
lotus has not been foi-gotten by Asvaghosa as 1 shall presently 
show. The last half of Bu., III. 23, 

“they said slowly with pure hearts 
and not from any otJwr motive ‘Blessed is his wife,”’ 
completely proves, as Mr. Sankara has pointed out, * that 
Asvaghosa was thinking of a similar occasion where the 
damsels did feel the dart of love. That Asvaghosa had Kali- 
dasa’s description in mind, is proved without the possibility of 
any doubt when we compare the passages in the Raghuvarnfe 
and the Kumarasambhava, particularly the following verses : — 

Ra. Ku. 

w 1 siT^f sr I 

ir%sT in^ii 

’ Was Asvaghosa misled by the mention of ? Probablv 
he places the prince’s journey very early in the morning. 

^ 'W;, my emendation for ^nr: which hardly makes any sense. 
Siniilarly, Mr. Dhanapati Banerji, in Q, J. M. S., X., p. 87, and 
S. Ray, Saknntaia Intro., pp, 27-8. I am indebted to Professor Dr. 
Radfcakamnd Mukherji for having drawn my attention to 
Mr. Banerji’s paper. 
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R:i. 

fcH 

*r>5qrT | 
5p«mmig^ in III 


q?5: sHTurt invii 

iRiwd 

^irt rrar % WT I 


Ku. 

HHflt I 

^ 5!^ 5ITft 

'H3: sHTRt ^^is^rf^wRi: mill 




*r^ ^ ^sHFcTRnFfein^ IIHII (Compare Sakuntala, V, HR%Hlfilr 

^5?re!^: ?5sr!T^ in«|| 

f^T 

^ Nh t% %f^WTUt$rwi 

:§SYnr: H|e;|| 


Kalidasa seems to make the damsels smitten with love at 
the bridegroom’s beauty and envious of the bride’s (and bride’s 
father’s) fortune. ' This is altered by Asvaghosa beeause Buddha 
is not a hridegroom going to marry and it also hurts his puri- 
tanisni that the city damsels should thus feel attracted to a 
parapati (another woman’s husband) ; hence his “ 

fli*?lHMi?t. ” A certain want of restraint seems manifest in 
Kalidasa’s beauties, but the damsels fn Asvagho^’s poem are 
made to go out to see the prince ‘ with the permission of the elders ’ 

' Seo the portions in thick type above^and also 

in Ra., VII. 17, and qR«i%5i«r: in the following verse 

— nift and refer to the other women and not to the ^’l.Indumiitl to 

whose presence Aja is carried after this (VII. 19). 
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^iwrgpfT: Bu., Ill 13^?). Docs not this expres- 
sion when contrasted with Kalidasja’s “ fW 

(improved into f^^WFwrftr in Ka.)” ‘ they thus behaved 
(or went out to see) leaving all other work’ show tliat the 
puriPin is seeking to improve on his predecessor ? Mr. Sankara 
has rightly drawn attention to the unnecessary repetitions in 
Asvaghosa and these clearly indicate a novice’s hand. There 
is a slight indelicacy in Kii., VII. 60 (and Ra., VII. 9) 

rTwrasr***! ii” which is in characteristic* Kalidasean 


style and Asvaghosa has avoidetl it by combining this verse 
and the following one ( “ wvifNiT 

I qswrf^i^ft^’qRT tr?T5fl*npp«»I^Tfq«q;5dqT ii” ) into his 
own “ht: ^renpi^tgqrf^ftRrrai I f^njqT^*q«f^qqn» 

( im: ? ) q<tg: ii” (Bu., VII. 14). Is not 
“?ft0 wwfft g q i 




^gqqrtf^ ” ii of Bu., 
obscure and intelligible only in thelightof 
etc., of Kalidasa, just quoted ? In Kalidtisa’s description, 
the bridegroom passes when the ladies are at their toilets 
which they leave at once. Asvaghosa makes the damsels 
rise from their sleep ® to see the prince pass by. Reference 
to tinished or unfinished toilet is therefore impossible; but 
Asvaghosa has repeatedly spoken of the ornaments of 


’ My upologit'S to tlie uutUor of the foi‘ this expres- 

sion. 

* Kern’s emendation fis’a n*i"W quoted with approba- 

tion by A. Gawrouski (Roeznik Orej’antalistyczny, I., p. 23), is an un- 
happy one. How can one be iiragalhhd (= shameless) through firi 
(= shame)? The text as it stands gives quite good sense: the 
damsels felt ashamed of the jingling noise of the ornaments {mekha- 
la) worn near the privates. Hut that Asvaghosa makes the damsels 
hide (Pi’T^’iuu) these ornaments—- an inetfective way of stopping their 
noise — and not take them off shows how much he was obsessed by 
the ideas of Kalidasa! Asvaghosa’s attempts at varying his models 
often launches him in ludicrous situations. 

’ Probably there is nothing incongruous in AsvaghoSa’s 
he may have made the prince pass very early in the 
morning when all persons had left not their beds. 
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the lutlies, which do suggest the toilet chamber. Kali- 
dasa’s t<?xts therefore mu.st have been before Asvaghosa. 
The ideti in Kalidasa’s single verse “ URrf ^"IfTOspTwnTvf- 

(Ku., Vir. 02 ; Ra., VII. ll) is repeated twice by Asvaghosa : 

iifsrff^ in ^11 ^TH R ^r*T m l^OT^HT^R>Rnyg 7 f^gr- 

f I ^ q|f5rRm mill.” 

Does not this clearly in<licate who is the plagiarist here ? The 
puritanic monk has taken care to omit “ the fragi’ance of 
wine. ” And “ ?R «TR?rfbRT|; ^<!r 357^; ” (Bu., 

111. 21 a, h) clearly betrays the influence of Ra., VII. 15, and 
Ku., VII. G7,(pioted above. 

Professor Cowell said about these agreements : “ We must 
not forget here that in Kalidasa the de.sci'iption only belongs to 
an episode in the main poem, — in the Buddhist author it is a 
natural incident in one of the mo.st important chapters of the 
whole work. Kalidasa merely brings in ii few characteristic 
details, as he is hurrying on to the marriage and the subse- 
quent attack by the disappointed rivals ; Asvagho,sa dwells 
in a more leisurely way on the v^arious altitudes and gestures 
of the women, in order to bring out in bolder relief the central 
figure of the hero. ” These statements seem very strange to 
us. The description in Kalidasa has as great connexion with 
the main theme as in Asvaghosa, or rather it may be said that 
the latter’s description is highly inappropriate. It should be 
noted that the object of feminine curiosity in Kalidasa is a bride- 
groom going to marry. Women still flock to windows and 
roofs of houses, everywhere in India, when a bridegroom passes 
through the streets in procession. Therefore Kalidasa’s is not 
a hurried description but an indispensable thing in an Indian 
poem. F or Asvaghosa no justification can be shown ; what 
the women did is altogether out of place there. His only motive 
seems to have been to tread in the path of professed poets 
and then to introduce his religious suggestions ; this he does in 
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V. 24 c, d — “ 91^ f«w rifem %fr w;,” 

imfortunately with some abruptness. The very fact that 
Kalidasa’s is ti short description and Asvaghosa’s a “ leisurely” 
one should indicate, unless anything is known or can be 
es^blished to the contrary, that the latter is the later writer. 
Is not Asvaghosa more lavish in his expressions in both liis 
works than the renowned master of V aidarhiu style ? And 
are we not aware of the increase in verbosity in ttanskrit litera- 
ture with the progress of time ? One such late poet felt c*on- 
straijied to say in a moiucnl. of self-realisation, “3^ 

* What the Professor says about the impending attack 
by the disapjjoiuted rivals becoiiu's altogether meaningless the 
moment we sul)stitute the Kumarasambhava in the place of the 
Raghuvaiiisa, for no siutli incident awaits the bridegroom in the 
former poem. Professor Cowell (p. .xi of his Preface) did 
not shrink from tracing Asvagliosa’s influence in Kamayana 
(V. 9-11), but a more sensible wu'iter makes Asvaghosa the 
■imifcitor.* lam fully conscious of possible Buddhist influences® 
over Kalidasa’s mind, but wdial the learned Professor has put 
, dowm as a Buddhist i<lcu (Preface, xi) fails to appear to me as 
such. Buddhism seems to have become a name to conjure 
with and- we often find things soberly put down under its 
especial label, which are neither Buddhist nor Jaina, nor even 
Brahmanical, but simply Indian. 

In ^ompaiing Asvaghosa and Kalidasa, the Buddhacarita 
'is gencrsilly placed by the siile of the Raghuvaiiisa. But a 
careful study has convinced me that the Buddhacarita agrees 
more with the Kumarasambhava than with the Raghuvanisa 
which resembles the Saundarananda more. The editor of the 

' ^iifupatiiviidha, IV. 10. 

* Keith, “Cliissiciil Sanskrit Litcraturi',” p. 23. 

' In an ahivjsA tendency. Are the inlliiences Buddhist or 
Jaina ? Thei’e was a strong Jaina settlement in Western India in the 
first century B.C. when, as I shall show below, our poet lived. 
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yaundariuianclfi lia.s suggested (Preface, iv) that the Buddha- 
earitji was written earlier than the Baundarananda, but I-bave 
little hesitation in rejecting this view. Any one who reads tb^ 
two books carefully will feel convinced that MM. Pandit 
II. P. Shastri has here gone wrong. Professor Keitel ^ 
rightly consideis the Buddhacaritji to be the later work. It is 
because the ISaundarananda is his first hdvya that Asvaghosa 
wrote those a[)o]ogetic lines at the end of the work. When 
writing tluj Buddhacarita, his fame as a poet must have been 
esUiblished and he needed no apology. But, of course, we have 
no means now to determine what were exactly the last words 
of the Buddhacarita. The Chinese translation * seems to be 
a condensed version. “To sing the praises of the lordly monk, 
and (declare) his acts from first to last, 2309 ; without self- 
seeking or self-honour, without desire for personal renown, but 
following what the scriptures say, to benefit the world... 2310” * 
seems to be connected with the first half of verse 2309, viz., 
“ Ami having shown the way to all the world, who would not 
reverence and adore him?” and Beal’s supposition that ‘has 
been my aim ’ is to bo supplied to complete the sense seems un- 
warranted. I sludl now give some of the grounds on which I 
have guessed the especial connexion Iretween the Saundarananda 
and the Kaghuvaipsa and between the Buddhacaiita and the 
Kumarasambhava. The parallels I adduce below will not all 
convince my readers but I doubt not that some will and that 
the cumulative effect of the evidence will establish my case. 

To begin with the Saundarananda, in the third verse of its 
first canto, “ i 

ll” said about the sage Gotama, seems to 
have been suggestetl by “ ^ Rju, 1. 20, and the 

I’eference to Vasistha in the latter half of the first canto of Ea. 
and to his cow in that and the following cantos. The sixth 

' “ Classical Sanskrit Literature,” p. 22 - 

' Translated into English by Beal, S.B.E, XIX, Oxford, 1883. 

’ S.B.E., XIX, p. 338. 
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verse “ i «?: 

H” has some agreements with Ra., 11. 17, “H 

«irf^ II.” Sau., T. 10 “ 5ftsiR^5!H5g«S: i 

fwnr^il” has certainly a resemblance 
with Ra., I. 50, “ ?ti*n*!i^f^i4l5n!RZ3is[T?^Tf¥^: i sft^T- 

H” ami Ra., T. 52, “ I 

ii” Oilso, l^ak., T Act, “sfram: g?P»m^T- 
ziw«rerej^»!nH«r: sr^nim: i f^asri^t- 

qHTO>qmT?<TOTa 

ht: ii”). There is reference to the safTcd fires in Sau., I. 11 
and also in Ra., 1. 5;*). Ra., T. 50 and 52, just quotetl, seem 
also to liave .some connexion with Sau., 1. 12, “ 

^ IHT ^ fst ii.” The following 

verse of the Saiindarananda, “ 5^*TT ^5r ^rPrirra^: HH I 

^Rw^jaireiqf^rwfl Rif^di ^ ii” swms to (contain matter from 
two different verses of the Riighuvaiiisa: ”( H 


II. h ami “ ( f^*n 'k^«i* 

1%: I ) ^ 5T ll” 

II. 14. Asvaghosa makes tlie Ksudra-mrgas (‘ small animals ’) 
roam in peace with nirgaft. Buinirg<(, by itself, does not mean 
only the big animal or the f(‘ro(tions animal, either of which 
must have t}een meant by the poet, as ^iPtn: (‘peaceful’) and 
%f^i: (‘taught lessons of gentleness’) unmistakably 
indicate. Ki)lida,sa has expressly mentioned the fei ocious and 
big animals ( ‘ ’ ) and he has also made them 

and not the ^eak animals taught lessons of gentleness. This 
shows thgt ir^ spitq of his attempts at variation, Asvaghosa 
has, betrayed his indebtedness to Kalidasa. “ ” 

in Sau., I. 52, may have some connexion with Ra., I. 20, “ HW 

*ar I ’K5ng^«n: ^PESPTIT: JmBHT 11.” 

Similarly Sau., I. 5G, “ I 

5Rrafnsr^ il” may have been suggested by Ri., I. 18, 
” h HTwil 1 Tf^: ii” 
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Tho last voi’s(* of Siinmlarananda, canto I, “ f^*r?WrRC. 

%«TTWTq; i qftfn: h 

gihr H![* ^«RH[^r H” has certain reseni- 

blanccs, in words, ideas or allusions, to three consecutive verses 
inRaghuvan!sa,cantoI ( 24 - 20 ) : “intHf I 

H snsjTtrra: ii ^^jaenrsi: 

SR|^ I II .ftff ^ 

JT^r I il ” It should 

he noticed that the order has been preserved by Asvaghosa. 

Before \ pass on to the next canto of the Saundarananda, 
T must draw the attention of my readers to a particular feature 
of these resemblances. One may object about my inferences 
that such coincideu(!('s are natural when there is agreement ifi 
the subject-matter and they do not necessarily imply borrowing, 
lint would res(‘mblances extend so far and lx; also almost in 
the same order without a genetic connexion ? I have shown 
that some passage's in Asvaghosa can be explained only in the 
light of Kalidasa’s words. Kalidasa therefore must have 
written first. 44 i(‘u the j)re-history of tlu' Sakyas and their 
I wanderings in the forest (the subject-malhtr of >^au., I.) which 
gave occasion to A.svaghosa to wi’ite those passages re.sembling 

T, properly form no part of his real story. His maiutheuu! 
is the conv(‘rsiou of Kanda, half-brothei‘ of the Buddha, and all 
that is directly (connected with it — including Nanda’s hirth and 
ancestry. What comes b( 4 ore canto If is therefon' irrelevant. 
But Kalidasa is writing the whole history of the Baghus and he 
must .stait from the very beginning. Then, his ^sending of tjie 
king DilTpa to the forest has an artistic significan'ce ^ and i,s in- 
timately connected w’ith the poet’s own deep love of nature. 

Let us now proceed w'ith the second cjinto of the 
Saundarananda. We notice the similarity of versed, “ H 

^ *r i h ^ h ^ h sj 

^ The greatest prince in the liin' is Rama. He had to live long 
in the forest before he became king. Dasaratlia obtained R^ima 
after hunting in the -woods. Dilipa’s forest life for progeny at the 
beginning of the story prepan'S us for all this. 
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H” with Rji., T. 21-22 “ M i 

t^Ts»liT^TO: II jgn^ wnt ^rarraif^ww: I 

!yun !png^fN?^rtrei ^ II.” Ft is difficult to avoid connect- 
ing V. 0, . “ ?t: iRTf^nfffrf i irw ^ 

II” with Rjl, F. 17, “ ^<N ! Wl g W l(^ ^<wu i^ 

I JT ainw It” and the next verse, “w 

?^P5T3 asn: l f%iI^I?«lT: %?|F*^clT ^ ll” 

with 11a., F. 24, “ sHnsrl f^srmgTsn?^^ I w ft^n fttn^rar 

ll”; ISiUl., FI. 7 seems an almost exact hut none- 
thc-less a puritanic^ parapl)rase of Ra., 1. 24. One v('rs(i of the 
Raghuvaiiisa (I. 2S) “ ^rwT<r: I STFHrl 

ll” seems to Ijav(i supplied matter to 
two verses of the Saimdaiananda, 11. 22-2.4, “ C^: 

JTsnFff *9?^ I (^) H 

^ ^ ?‘5^*IITr^Vcfl 

UVR > 513 : II.” F cannot help thinking that Asvaghosa wrote the 
second verse “ww^” hecause the other ideas <*onnecled with 
1I»T find ^ira) in Kalidasa’s verse could not he given a 
place in Sau., 11. 22. pmmgo cughl to decide 

A.svaghosas debt to Kdlidnsa. 44ie first hidf of 8au., IT. 22, 
may laive heen suggested liy Ra., 1. 4(), “ 

ERTtff : I II.” In Sau., 

IT. r>:}, [:] »nra ^1 ^wnlsR- 

«nf^ II,” there may he some influence of Rii., IT. Of), ^ 

qiQjl^: I «r3iwg?3WNft SWJffe: 'TTT^r 

ft«iiv4<?^gW)T II,” though, of course, one (lannot he sure. Rut 
Sail., IF. .f)4, 1 

%3t« irar^T ^ 11 ” has too raucli in common witli Rii., III. 14, 
5|f; I «Rip m 

^ % i^T^n=3^FT ^irewj; II ” to allow of chance coinci- 
dence.^ In Sau^ II. .58, f^T^T I 

( ^ wm ) 11 ” is noticeable persistent influence of 

I Tjip • reading of the paper mannscript conveys no sense 
and’the editor seems justified in preferi’ing the reading of the palrn- 
Icaf manuscript. 
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Kalidasji, in spite; of a (;onscious effort at variation ; cf. Ra., T, 1‘1, 

) H,” (^I'j jiiny we think that tlie variation* in Asvaghosa 
is due to wrong memory? 

After Asvagliosa liad written two cantos a flow must have 
set in in his style', ane] his obligations to Kalidasa diminish after 
this. Ikit the seventh verse of canto 4, “Hi 
HT HT H H JUra: I Her Hf H 

H” has a sure genetic conne*xion with Ra,, VIT. 14, anel 
Ku., VTI. (It), ^eiftwN H I 

STHTHT II.” That Kalidasa is 

original is pre)veel by the fact that the ideei recurs again anel 
again in his works, so much se>, that it seems to have been 
connected with the poet^s own philoso^diy of life. Compare 


Ra., J. 


»•• etc.,’’ Ku., T. 18, “... 


f^f^THTq^ ’’ and SakuntaliJ V 


H: I HHRH- 


H HH: II.”* These anel other 


similar passages in Kalidasa, make one infe'r that the poet hael 
peu’sonal experience of the blessings of an anunipa wife. To 
continue, (he first line of Sau., TV. 8, 

<b” »»:iy have been suggesteel by the vcr.se following 
Ra., Vn. I tquoteel above;, viz., “ 

H«n% HT5rT I % snfUPHTOjpRtgil ii” ). Passing 

on to Bail., TV. 42, “h fifun HiHfgiur: i 

HTPlr ^ Tr^fn: h” may seem 

to bo the model of Kalidasa’s famous “ H H?Hr- 

* Of the Ptbs \cefT^ ^C'5 type, as we would put it in 

BoiTgali. It is abuirs shoulder anil not a lion’s that can bo an object 
lor comparison. AsvaghoSa has made Nanda have the shoulders of 
a lion and the eyes of a bull ! Kalidasa does not mention the eyes 
of Dillpa but his shoulders are likened to those of a bull. Poor 
A^vaghosa attempted variation but betrayed his plagiaiism. 

* My friend Pandit Narayana Rastrl Khiste of Henaros would 

probably have mo add here Me., II. 54, ’?nir^R 
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nwiwr *T 51 11” (Ku., V. 85) as tin; editor of the 

Saundaranandii probably ))elieves.* But when we turn to 
the Buddhacaritii we find Asvaghosa trying to introduce the 
famous expression “ *! *1% sr ” in an unhappy setting. 
The tenth canto of the Buddhacsirita begins with a description 
of the Prince’s entrance into Rajagyha and we have a verso 
Iiere, “ mwftqrjisrar ^ ^ i ?nr 

II” (Bu., X. 3). The simile in 
the last line, to have any meaning, must refer to something 
veil-known. But it is not well known that Siva was “ the 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes.” J cannot therefore help infer- 
ring that Asvaghosa was alluding toKumarasambhava, VIJ. 51, 
gsT5ft^«r5: I 

^Ml,” where Siva attracts peoples’ eager eyes, 
becsiusc; be is a bridegroom coming to marry. But our author is 
then reminded, by the association of ideas, of Ku., V. 81, 
*TfJrwiT5am4% WT i ^ 5tt 

<f^<|'jt%^5i: II” and he cannot resist the tempt- 
ation of once more imitating the famous expression 
5r?i^” in the following verse of KumiirafV. 85) iind he forci- 
bly bi ings it in in his next v(!rs(', ‘‘?f ^ 

«tai5r qf^ I q: ?r>#r q: ^ ^ 

=4i?qqRr ii. ” I'he fact that 5T here belongs to another word and 
the second 5T had lo be substituted by (:) shows the effort of 
Asvaghosa. “ ?r ” in Asvaghosa, it should be noticed, corre- 
sponds to Kalidasa’s ” 5r sftqq.” I have no hesitation therefore in 
concluding that Sau., IV. 42, has been suggested by Ku., V. 85, a 
conclusion in which I am confirmed by the fact that its last line, 

” is rather inappropriate: the swan when 
swimming through the waves does not seem skitionary. This 
pctssage is thus decisive in shelving Asvaghosa’ s posteriority. 

Any further resemblance with the Ragliuvan sa I have not 
noted yet, but 1 suspect that a detailecl comparison may reveal 


* Preface, p. v. 
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tluj continued influence ot Kalidasa over the Haundarananda. 
Its sixtii canto, for example, describing tlie laments of Sundari, 
may have been influenced by the fourth canto {Hatioilapa) 
of (he Kumarasambhava. En spite of characteristic differences, 
due to Kama’s death in the Kumarasambhava and Nanda’s 
accepting of the order in the Saundarananda, we have some 
iigreement in their structure. Rati himents by herself, then 
Vasanta comes, her sorrow is increased and she wants to die 
with llama’s remains ; but a voice from the sky com- 
mands her to desist from hei* purposci and assures her of a 
I’cunion with her loi’d. In the Saundaranamla, Hundari too 
laments by hei's(?lf, and when she is joined by another woman, 
she thinks her husband is coming, but she realises her mistake 
and her sorrow is increased, pai-ticularly wlien she learns her 
husband’s fate. A sensible attendant now atlmonishes her 
that, as a, (lueen of the Jk.svaku family she should exult over 
her husband's nitirement to the forest (“ 

VJ. 39) and should not be sorrowful 
(“ VI. 13).’ This 

makes the parallelism complete, so far as the circumstances 
could \)ermit. But (false) hope of reunion with Nanda (which 
is really impossible) was also thought necessary by our author 
to be given to Sundari by another maid (verses 45 — 48). Does 
not this indicxite that Asvaghosa wrote after Kalidiisa ? The 
thought in Ku., IV. 19, ^ I 

^ ii” could be taken to have 

* I cannot help reading in San., VI. 39,40 

I f i^ifsirT ii) ail influence 

of and an improvement on lla., III. 70 ( r ^* 1 % 

H ), The idea of heritage in Asvaghosa is probably suggested 
l>y in KailidSsa and Sau., VI. 40 probably at- 
tempts an alteration from “ n?.! necessitat- 

ed by the difference of the situation. KSlidSsa repeats the idea 
of Iksvakus retiring to the forest in Ra., VIII. 11, etc. 
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been suggested by canto IV of the Saundarananda (particularly 
verse 34, “ hi? wffftr hh I 

H H ll”), because Kalidasa has not 

informed us ere this of Kama’s having been called away from 
Kati’s presence only after ho had painted her right foot ‘ But 
that conclusion is barred by the exact nature of the parallelism 
between Ku., IV. and Sau. VI, indicated above, and by the two 
or three decisive cases of Afivaghosa’s obligation to Kalidasa 
mentioned already. I therefore suppose that A6vaghosa him- 
self derived some suggestions from Ku., IV. 19, for his own 
story and he made his hero leave his beloved when she had 
just painted her cheeks.* Similarly there may be some 
influence of Rjighuvaiosa, canto VIII {Aja-vilapa), over the 
seventh canto of the Saundarananda, where Nahda laments 
over his separation from Sundari. 

In the Saundarananda, Asvaghosa speaks of some 
princes, believed to have been descended from the Iksvakus, 
and it is natural that ho should turn to the Raghuvatp^a 
of Kalidasa which describes the early Iksvakus. My studies 
have led me to the conclusion that Asvaghosa Lad before 
him the Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa, when he next 
took up the Buddhacarita. The reason is not fai’ to seek : 
both Siva and Buddha are mdrajits, i.e., conquerors of 
Mara, with this difference that Asvaghosa’s hero conquers 
Mara for ever and does not come under him again as 
Siva does — we have therefore a simile here of the ?if^ 

' Nor does K51id5sa tell iis in the third Act of SakuntalS of the 

/ 

incident about the deer (DirghapShga) Saknntala refers to in the 
fifth. He was the least prosaic of poets. 

“ Krilidasa makes Kama dye the feet of Rati Avith lac, but our 
l)uritanic author would improve by making Snndarl paint her 
cheeks and that herself. But is it an imp rove ment J* TradUion 
has it that when Jayadeva had written, TAr<l% 

’’ his piety began to torment him and the poor Brahmin 
felt constrained to pen thi’ough the line “ ^ ” but the 

Lord, so the story says, Himself came in Jayadeva’s absence and 
re-wrote what Jayadeva wanted to remove. But, of course, these are 
ideas of a different plain of thought. 

13 
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class/ Tliough Asvaghosa mostly usetl the Kiimurasambhava 
when writing the Buddhacarita, the Raghiivaipsa was not 
altogether forgotten. I give below my reasons for this view. 

We have references to the Kailasa in verses 3 and 21 of 
the lirst canto of the Buddhacarita in not very happy settings 
and they seem to suggest that Kaililsa has been unnecessarily 
mentioned only because the author was thinking of the Lord 
of Kailasa, described in the Kumarasambhava; the second 
half of V. 21, “ ” 

is particularly suggestive. But these references are not decisive 
and I do not want to press them. But verse 11 of the same 
Ciinto, “ 1 '^STfcigrPT- 

sr^l: ^ sn$g: ll” certainly suggests Kumara- 

sambhava, I. 0, “<1^* 

Hrir %iT?n: ii.” The fact that Kali- 

dasa speaks of actual elephants and actual gujamotis ami 
Asvaghosa tiguratively of enemy-kings as elephants and of 
pearls in their crests as gajamotis conclusively proves that 
Asvaghosa was intluenced by Kalidasa and not the other way. 
Udvdnta in Asvaghosa is inappropriate and seems to be 
simply due to Kalidasa’s iiiuktair. [In verse 22, “ 5r 
ftfWr ^RT I ^IRlf^RV: 3RRf 

S[r<Rig«Bif ll,” we may have some influence of 
Ba., III. 12, “ nwriSftr I ’1%: 

SRftrT: fiT^i f^TTf^Tf^RII ” and, may be, 

also of Ha., I. 18 c, d., m ”]. It is true 

* I am glad to (]uoto the following from Mr. Dhanapati 
lianerji : “ Asva Cthoslia has another tling at Kalidasa in a different 

plane. Siva succumbed to the influences of ]Mara or Madana. But 
Buddha could not be subdued, and Mara wonders at the fact. This 
is certainly an improvement according to Asva Ghosha. It seems 
that Bhai'avi took his revenge on Asva Ghosha, for in his epic, not only 
the tempters fail to overcome Arjuna but are themselves overcome. 
These elaborations, in my opinion, settle the chronology of the poets 
beyond any doubt ” (Q. J. M. S.. X, p. 88). The story in the SutrSlah- 
kara of Asvaghosa (pp. 2d3 — 73)about the tiasslo of Upagupta w4.h 
Mara, preserved in the Divyavadiina shows the inlluenco of the 
KurnSrasambhava, in that Buddha is there said to have tolerated MSra. 
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that there is nothing in the Tibetan and Chinese versions of the 
Budclhacarita coiTesponding to the first 24 verses of Cowell’s 
Sanskrit text, ’ but we should not conclude on that account 
the late date of this portion, for the Chinese version is 
throughoiit much shorter than the Sanskrit text and leaves out 
a good deal of important matter ; the same may be also tnio 
of the Tibetan rendering.* Verses 25 and 2G of the Buddha- 
eai-ita, “ uu: ST^nrsT grarewnai i 

^ mw: 

I SPH- 

II,” have a strong resemblance with Ku., I. 23-24, 

“ sr?=r5rf^^ i ^qrronf- 

iTuri il uar gn?? nfNt ^ES3:?srw- 

I ii” and 

Ra., III. 14, “ %r: af: i 

HW H”; of course, who is 

the borrower, Asvaghosa or Kiiliflasa, cannot be decided in the 
present case. We have another resemblance between Bu., 1. 28, 

” and Ku., I. 25, “ Hr 

JTRi 5rs«r>^ 5arr?3[*refi^ i 

??srp?rtn!fN ?Po!rF?m% ii.” In Bu., 1. 32, “ h % ag m ia a^i^w^ g i^ i 

^qsniT I Hfrf 3n«i?i?raT^sTOf f^q l aaww 

Haf: II,” we have the influence of Ra., III. 15, “ 

^5THT I HfHT fcrfN«it 

^ H” and Rii., X. 68, “ 15i4ww<(lll^ 

I r^rpifirar ^i; stfu^t ^pwri; ii,” both suggested 
probably by ” swmfOT Hm: i 

fifriT n^fWl uar h 'jpa il,” of the Kumara- 

sambhava (I. 28); in of Bu^ I. 37 c too we 

may have the influence of “^rfiirsw fpm” of Ra., III. 16 d. 
The . fortieth verse of Buddhacarita, Canto I, “ *TfeT^ si^ 

' Cowell’s Buddhacarita, p. 4, n. 1. 

I tried to secure some information about the Tibetan transla* 
tion but I did not succeed. 
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>iar'?rT5r I ’SfhiRWiiinif 'TTRi 

f ffeniRT^wrac II,” has two verbal agreements (in the same order) 

cHiDWi^ I iWfT g <iRH F ^ i w » € i ^ i g ^miFsnRi: il” and 

agreement in thought with Ku., I. 23 h, It 

should be noted that in Asvaghosa’s verse wo have an unusual 
conceit, the coming down of lilies and lotuses, both water flowers, 
from the heavens, which could have ))eon suggested only by the 
of Kumarasanibhava, L 40, coming after ^ in the same 
verse and utilised by our author in the s(‘cond line. AVhen 
Asvaghosa had written the first half of the verse, his own words 
and ^ probably suggested to him the beautiful verse 
in Kumarasanibhava, (T. 46) describing the eyes of Giriraja’s 
daughter and also the one (1. 23) describing the effects of her 
birth. So much was our author’s imagination haunted by the 
beautiful verses of the popular poet that in the next verse (Bu., I. 
41), “^TRn nW f^rf^ i ^ 

5riqfr5J H,” he put in 

some of the unutilised ideas of Ra., III. 14, ” 

Rising H.” The following verses of the Buddhacarita 
are but continuations of these ideas. 

We also notice in Bu., I. 45, 

i ^fNrf f^iif^ ^h^s4rreig ii,” 

some verbal agreement with a verse in Kumarasambhava, 

I. 54), and agreement in thought 
and language with Raghuvam&i, III. 19, ” 

ciKil if^ ig I 51 siwniPtr 

II.” It is possible that the introduction of Asita 
Devala’s prophecy of the Prince’s future greatness was suggested 
by Narada’s prophecy of Parvati’s marriage with ^iva in the 
Kumarasambhava ; but of course one cannot be sure for the story 
recurs in the other biographies of the Buddha. A6vagho^’s 
borrowing is, however, rendered possible by the fact that the 
other biographies of Buddha are not earlier than A^vaghosa’s 
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Budclhacarita. * In any ease, some influence oi’ Kiimara- 
sambhava, I. 50, “HT ^ t 

ll,” over the concluding 

verse of the Asita Devala episode, “«i«i f^[#n 

1 ?T«inra'* sr^rw ii” 

(Bu., I. 85), where Asita is made (o fly tlirough space like 
Narada (a real denizen of the celestial regions) is just possible.* 
The passage; in the Buddhaoarita. (1. 10 — 51) culminating in 
5T ^51 «I?7: I 

%rnf^ II ” may have been suggested by 

“ 51 SFR sr in the Prologue of 

the Malavikagnimitra ; but T am not sure on the point. 
Again in Bn., T. 70, ^ 1^55^* 

«WTf! I sHTTPnfit ”, we 

notice some influence of Raghuvanisa,!!!. 1 7, 

l?n5T5Tg I g^: 

inrg^ ll ;” and in Bu,, I. 87, 

f^g-s^T 5i?vj;rt^ I ^?nrw^t^«i«iraf?sra?R5i ?frwi 

3TT?w 4 II ,” an improvement over Ra., ITI. 20, “51 sift^ra^wr «r5|^ 

: i ^t5inf^5Tnn ^spt^ Pl[?5r?gr 

’ The Lulitavistani, (le.spito the view of .some to the contrary, 
mnst bo placed after the Ruddliacitrita, the MahSvastn contains much 
that is very late and the PSli Nidilna KathS probably belongs to the 
fifth century .V..D. 

® ‘ ‘qru ^Ri*: fiw’ xh «i«nm«r?vpiim fi^rjt m 5|st 

nfuflsnj etc. ’’ 

in tlio Lalitavistara (Lefniaun’s edition, p. lOi) provevs nothing, for 
that work is later than the Buddhacarita and has the additional defect 
of belonging to the Lokottaraviida school so notorious for its exagge- 
rations. By “ : ” Kalidasa may have meant simply ‘ passing at 

his pleasure by that way,’ ^^h) and not ‘ able to roam anjnvhere 

at will,’ but there was nothing to prevent Aivaghosa from under- 
standing a reference to the celestial flight of Narada which Killidilsa 
certainly believed in. Asita Devala was a mortal, and power to fly 
would be atti'ibuted to him only in very late times, and this makes mo 
infer the influence of Kalidasa in A^vaghosa’s story. Post-A4vagho- 
sean writers would but follow him, adding their own elaborations. 
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gg# sgf li ' Tiustly tlie ninety-tliird verse of 

Biiddhacurita, canto I, “WTW ^ ^S’ST- 

STHTSTT STrftgr: I wm ti shows 

Asvaghosa’s accjuaintanco witli the Kumiirasainbhava stoiy 
and with the text of Ra., HI. 23, «wrr 

I rtm HI ^ g#fr *nn>sft 11 .” 

After tlie first canto of the Buddhacarita, the influence of 
the Kiunarasainbhava and the Raghuvaiiisa diminishes, but it 
does not disappear altogether. In Bu., IT. 20, “ WTO 

wdlf^TOI 55HTf^«ri5Tr BuTOTlfTW,” we may read some influence 
of Ku., I. IS, “ ^wr Hsftwrof^ 

and Ra., T33 “ WwiTOlrTOS ,” and in the following 

verse, “ ?i«im HW?fJlRSI%H: fHR: I HTO wm 

hispiwIp^W'swt HfHi^ II ” the influence of the ver.se 

following Ku., T. IS, viz., “ stf^ ITOWHS'’' 

” Does not Asvaghosa remind us of his deep acquaint- 
ance with the KumiTrasambhava of Kalida.sa, in Bu., II. 30, 

Rtw u ” ? But the tw'o following verse.s of the 
Buddhist monk, “wif^w: fll^: I 

w ww WTwf II wtTrar ^TOiwwwfwgwil^: 

I f^HH’I8l« JT^WWTO f^HTWWf^ 3®W^ H”, 
have certainly drawn inspiration from the nineteenth canto 
of the Raghuvaipsa, particularly from Venses 10 and 17, 
“cIWI W^ H%W: I WUHlfNwHHI 

Hlfil^filWWT: TOTOTOr: || ^%5TO; I 

suirf^riftTOrT h: 11 ”; 

stoto” is certainly due to Ra., XIX. 7. 

’ Kinfi.s release prisoners on joyous occasions ; cf. MSlavika- 
gnimitra. Act Y. The successful inonarcli Dillpa (Ra., 1 17, 27), had 
no prisoner in his realm whom he could release ; ho therefore had to 
console himself with the idea that he was himself released from ‘ the 
debt to the ancestors.’ But the moirk Asvaghosa finds room for 
Bandhana-Mocana — he makes his Suddhodana free himself from 
the bonds of his own passion. 
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Sufficient has been said already by inyselt' and also by 
uiy predecessors, Mr, Dbanapati Banerji, JMr. S. Hay and 
Mr. K. (f. Sankara, about llie debt of Asvaghosa to 
Kalidasa lorBu., III. 13 — 24, and I need not add any thing more 
bci’e. Bu., IV. 3, 

l” again shows the influence of Kalidasa ; c.f. 
Ku., VII. 04, 5T 3r»gr4«r«?F?RTftr i 

srf^ II” and Ha., VII. 12, “ht 
5r...^tsi ii.” Bu., IV. 4, “?i *n4: 

I II,” may have 

been influenced by Ha., VII. 15, etc.”. 

Bu., IV. 7, “ HT HU I H 5qT3T|sf Slf^: 

II” may havt* been suggesled by Ku,, III. 51, 

?[R ^srf^ii” and Bu., IV. 24-25, Wc-ht ht 

5[q ^if^: I f HHJIfqr ItIh II HT 

f^T^: vfknflHT fHTs^T: II ,” by Ku., III. 52, “ffiqfqr- 

^ qsg'»$fr i ^igirqiHT q q^ qd i ^qiH. 

^qiqwsnBHTTIl”. Verses 27 — 53 of this canto, which describe the 
various attempts of the tlamsels to capture the Prince's heai’t, 
show a Ihorough influence of the nin(4centh canto of the 
Haghuvaipsa, but I do not like (o bring out the yjarallelisms 
here for obvious reasons. Let readers, who may hesitate to 
accept my statement, compare the two texts and draw their own 
conclusions, and I doubt not that they will come to my view. 
I have already spoken of the decisive character of Asvaghosa’s 
obligation to Kalidasa for Bu,, X. 4. The twenty-third verse 
of the same canto, ^ I 

H srn^ ii,” has an obvious 

connexion with Ha., II. 47., htih: st^ 5igf 

I srfWfe 3^ ^ II” 

Asvaghosa altered “'?^THqfW sniH: ))ecause Siddhartha 

never ascended the throne and “«iif^?i” in the altered first line 
suggested the change of “ ” in the second to 

We notice in Bu., XII. 117, “ hh : ?i 
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h «nfir («n^ ?) 

II,” the influence of Ku., III. 45, 46, 

gil|f%1RfiraT^3rT<? ^5RTOfl[?p!n’51^ I 5pW5JWT«fff^^l'l^<3l 
nfs«m5ff ^vjTi!n II.” We have “ q%‘ in the first line 
of Asvaghosa corresponding to of Kalidasa’s first verse. 

But Buddha could have no connexion with a real snake, as his 
predecessor Siva is said to have had in Kalidasa’s second 
verse ; wo are therefore told in A^vaghosa’s second line -that 
Buddha’s body was coiled so closely as the hood of the sleeping 
serpent — a rather odd conceipt ! The last verso of the canto, 

h ^luran st *Tf%i!r: i sr 

IFTHH WTW% again shows the influence of the 

Kumarasambhava. The first line says that the gods were pleased 
and we would expect to hear in the second and third lines 
of llie joy of nature as well ; but we find instead the whole 
nature striKik dumb. Does not this suggest the influence of 
those beautiful verses in the Kumarasambhava (III. 41-42), 

srmsT^BrfttVtiT^: m 

11 ^spio^sf OT*cr- 

^nirqRH: I rw ii ? ” The 

next canto of the Buddhacarita describes the would-be 
Buddha’s conquest of Miira. Professor Cowell ’ has suggested 
that Kalidasa was indebted to this portion of the Buddhacarita 
for some ideas in his Kumarasambhava, canto Ilf. What has 


been said ah’cady will make this impossible. But Asvaghosa’s 
indebtedness to Kalidasa is also not certain ; the two stories are 
different One verse, however, si^ 

wjjw 1 sr f^Rrq?^ %* ^ r h” 

(Bu., XIII. 10), clearly shows that the author was thinking of 
the Kumarasambhava ; for the story of Kama’s hitting at ^iva 


in the presence of Parvati is certainly Kalidasa’s own invention. 


Bu., XIII. au, ai, snlqurarq srrnr ufig¥irfw^««WTnrT: i 

UR jrf^ II ff^rfgqRn 


Baddhacaiitcu Preface, xii. 


I 
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nfw: I HT^sg^qt H«rai jr«^iiiniram sr 

II/’ may show some influence of Ku. III. 71-72, “ 

i ijHNnRfOf: 

fWig ; f^Rqrcr ii jbNt sn^ ^ »re?ff i 

w%^qw^5Rnqn wi ii.” ^iva burns Madana 

himself. But the passionless Buddha cannot do that ; he sits 
quiet (v. 33). It is others whose eyes burn with rsige (v. 30). 
The “qig+^’n” (‘compassion’) of the Devarsis (v. 31) is 
inappropriate in the Buddhacarita and can be explained only as 
a reflection of the compassionate exclamation of the. Maruts in 
Kumarasambhava III. 72. Another verse (65) of Buddha- 
carita, Canto. XIII, i 

ll” shows obvious 

influence of Ku., II. 55, “5?r: H ftq: qpni i 

f^sfq ii.” 

I have not attempted comparison of the fourteenth and 
following chapters of Cowell’s Buddhacarita, because they are 
nineteenth century compositions. Beal’s translation of chapters 
14 — 28 of the Chinese version also seems unsuited for compari- 
son on account of its extreme brevity and the many delations 
from the original added to the usual shortcomings of a 
translation of a translation. I must, therefore, take leave of the 
Buddhacarita, only reminding the readers that the author 
again and again used the Kumarasambhava, with whose story 
liis had something in common, and that he could not shake 
off from his memory the Rsighuvaipsa utilised already tor his 
maiden Kdvya, the Saundarananda." 

Before taking leave of the poems of A^vaghosa I must 
once again draw the attention of my readers to the natui'e of 
the above agreements. Some people may say ^ that they only 
prove that of Kalidasa and Asvaghosa one borrowed from the 
other but the borrower may well be the former and not the 
latter. But a little reflection ought to convince one that the 

‘ As my friend Mr. Beni Prasad of onr History Department 
said when he read some part of this paper in proof, 

U 
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resemblances conclusively prove Asvagliosa’s indebtedness. 
Apart from the few decisive cases mentioned already, the extent 
and the limit of his agreements with Kalidasa show that he came 
later. It is his first Kavya^ the Saundarananda, which agrees 
verbally with Kalidsisa more — and that chiefly at the beginning 
— than the later work, the Buddhacarita. TheRaghuvaipsa, the 
work of Kalidasa which the Saundarananda resembles so much, 
is, on the other hand, the maturest production of Kalidasa, at 
least from among his poems. Would a poet in the fulness 
of liis powers turn to another writer for drawing inspiration 
when he could wiite so long without help ? A writer who 
never before trietl his hands at poetry would rather begin with 
a good model but would discard it when his own powers would 
begin to develop. When writing the Buddliacarita, Asvaghosa 
is more original and the points of verbal contact with Kalidasa 
are much fewer now. We should notice that though the agree- 
ment in subject-matter makes him occasionally draw inspira- 
tion from the Kumarasambhava, he has not forgotten the 
Riighuvaipsa which he has already utilised so well. 
Lastly, the still later Sutralankara, to judge from the three 
passages preserved in the Divyiivadana (pp. 357-64, 382-4, 
430-3),* is a first rate work with very little obligation to 
Kalidasa. Professor Keith has said* about Kalidasa that 
he was a poet “ not so much of inspiration and genius 
as of perfect accomplishment based on a high degree of 
talent” But in my humble opinion, and I hope in the opinion 
of all other Indian students* qf Kalidasa, the remark is not 

* The third passage, containing a touching story of Anoka’s liber- 
ality towards the Saftgha may have been influenced by the story of 
Raghu’s liberality in Ra., V. 

My informations about the SutrSlaftkSra are drawn from Huber’s 
preface and French version, translated for mo by my friend Mr. 
Priyaranjan Sen of the Calcutta University, from Nariman’s Sanskrit 
Buddhism and from Winternitz, Geschichte d. ind. Literatur. * 

* Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 3.3. 
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just* It is our Asvaghosa who can be thus described. Any- 
body who has ever versified with effort in his school boy days, 
with models constantly before him, will appreciate the force of 
my arguments about Asvaghosa’s indebtedness. 

Asvaghosa finding that ho could write well and catch the 
hearts of people through his Kdvyas tried his hands at the 
other importint class of literature, the drama, and we have the 
Silriputraprakarana. It is much to be regretted that a complete 
manuscript of the drama could not be discovered.* But the 
other fragmentary drama* found with its manuscript and 
most probably hailing from the same author * gives us an 
unexpected light on the condition of the Sanskrit Drama in 
this period. Their perusal shows us that the legular form of 
the classical drama had been established by this time. * We 
have here two Buddhist dramas, but even here the Vidusaka 
appears, and st rangely enough, the hetaera too. This proves 
that Asviigliosa had enough classical models to go by, a conclu- 
sion already made probable by the many references to dramatic 
works in the Mahabhasya of the second century before Christ* 
After carefully going through the fragments published by 
Professor Liiders I came to the conclusion that Asvaghosa had 
before him the Mycchakatika of Su.draka. Professor Keith has 

* I have here the tall support of my uncle Rai Bahadur Bipin 
Bihari Mubherji, a great lover of KaiidHsa. 

® Professor Liulers has given us an accoirnt of the fragments 
with such extracts as could be made out in the Sitzungsberichte der 
kbniglich preussischen Akademic dor Wissenschaften for 1911, 
pp. 388 — 409. ^ 

* Printed in Liiders’ BruchstTii^jebuddhistischerDramen (Berlin, 
1911), pp. 67 — 89 and Silzungsberichto d, K, P. Akademie, Berlin, 
1911, pp. 409 — 11. The short allegorical drama in the Bruchstiicke, 
pp. 66-67, is left out of consideration here. 

* Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 83 (end). 

* See ibid., pp. 80—90. 

* As also by the now discovered reference to the YSsavadattS- 
NStyadhSrS of Subandhu, contemporary of Candragupta, and Bindu- 
sSra in Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the NStya Ssstra (Ranga- 
swSmi Saraswati in the Proceedings of the Calcutta Oriental Con- 
ference, pp. 203- 213, and I.H.Q.,I. pp. 261—264). 
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already* noticed some resemblances with that drama but 
my study adds a genetic connexion, the borrower being 
Asvaghosa in this case as well. I have no space here for a full 
discussion of the question and I reserve that for a separate 
paper. This Mycchakatika has been believed by many people 
to be an early drama and it may belong to the first century 
before or after Christ, for all that is known, * The tradition 
contained in the Avantisundarikatha of Dandin (7th century 
A.D.) makes its author Sndraka a contemporary of the 
Andhra King Svilti. ^ This Andhra prince may have been 
either Meghasvati or fcsvati or Skandasvati, and Sudraka should 
therefore be placed somewhere in the first century B.C., or in 
the beginning of the following century, and would be anterior 
to Asvaghosa. The Mycchakatika seems to me to be the work of 
some court poet (or poets'*), as the Ratnavali, the Nagananda 
and the Friyadarsikii are by Harsavai’d liana’s court poets.* 

’ Sanskrit Drama, pp. St-a, 

My Professor the late Dr. T. K. Laddu used to point out some 
influence of KalidSsa and I believe ho was right. 

* M. li, Kavi in Proceedings of the Calcutta Oriental Con- 
ference, p. I'.i7. See Avanlisundarl-Kathasara, Ch. IV, vv. 17;) ff. 
The tradition is repeated in some other works ; See Keith, Sanskrit 
Drama, p. 129. 

refers to the composition of the Mfcchakatikam. 

I 51^ II” of the Avantisundarikatha (pp. 1-2) 

makes the incidents of the Mrcchakatikam resemble some incidents 
in ^udraka’s own life, 

* Cf. in Kilvyaprakrisa, I. 2 (see Keith, 

Sanskrit Drama, p. 171). Rudradaman may have been another king 
who laid claim to, or was allowed to claim the writings of, his court 
poets (Junnagarh Rock Inscription, 1. 14). This interesting inscrip- 
tion shows, as the Head of my Department, Professor Dr. Acarya, 
emphasises, the full development of Sanskrit literary form by thait 
time. Kalidasa may easily bo placed before it. [The usual neglect 
of the early Sanskrit inscriptions by our students of Sanskrit 
literature is much to be regretted.] 
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Some part of the prologue may have been added after the king’s 
death. may be simply an euphemism for 

‘ ^udi’aka died,’ but if it must metm suicide, I may cite tlie 
parallel of a similar incident of the first century B.C., mentioned 
by Strabo ; among the persons and things sent by King 
Pandion to Augustus was a gymnosophist who immolated 
himself in prosperity in Rome. ‘ The large number of Prakrits 
used by the author of the Myccliakatikam should not necessarily 
make him late, for no late drama exhibits so many Prakrits 
as this one, and Bharata’s injunctions about the use of different 
Prakrits for different classes of people presuppose previous usage 
of this sort.* I do not believe now that the Tiivandrum 
dramas hail from Bhilsa and I do not therefore feel disposed 
to accept the usual view* that the Mycchakatika is based on 
the Carudattii.* Bo I make Asvaghosa indebted to Sudraka 

' Strabo’s Geography XV. 7.'* (AtucCrindle, India as described 
by Classical Writers, p. 78). An earlier incident of a similar charac- 
ter is on record about Kalanos, contemporary of Alexander. 

* The inscriptions of Asoka show the formation of different 
Prakrits in different localities as early as the third century before 
Christ. And the author of the Kk-prStiaSkliya (II. 16) indicates by 
the names Pracya-imdavrtti and PSBcaia-padavrtti for the hiatus of a 
after c and n respectively the presence even in that early age of 
one characteristic difference between ^aurasenl and MflgadhT. 

’ E.g., Keith in Sanskrit Drama, pp. 128, 130. 

* This is not the place to discuss the vexed question of the 
authorship of Pandit Ganapati f^Sstri’s dramas but one thing may 
be mentioned. BSnabhatta says about BhSsa 

Mi’ll II,” whereas the Trivandrum dramas have no 

pataka in them and hardly any pedakasthanaha. The CSrndatta is 
certainly an abridged version of the Mfcchakatikam and not its 
original. Sajjalaka’s humorous statement about the utility of his 
sacred thread, in the Third Act of the 

CSrudatta (p. 56), must be containing an allusion to the contrast 
between the PurvamlmSmsS Sutra and the VedSnta Sutra which can 
be understood only after i^ahkara’s refutation of the Jn^nakarma- 
samuccaya theory. VasantasenS’s remonstrance “iRi^ after 
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and not to an earlier Bhasa. Asvaghosa’s preference of the 
Mycchakatikain over the dramas of Kalidasa may be due to 
greater acquaintiince, the reputed author being a king, or the work 
being nearer in point of time. A better reason may lie in the 
greater ^ vk^aya-rati-para' character of Sudraka’s drama:* 
Asvaghosa’s purpose was to rescue man from oi§aya-rati 
and he would best serve liis purpose by making his 
characters begin with enjoyment and end with renuncia- 
tion, as in the case of the Saundarananda. But the fnigments 
are not sufficient to indicate the total absence of Kalidasa’s in- 
fluence in the dramas of Asvaghosa. 

” soon after “ wn ” for example, in the 

hetaera drama of Asvaghosa (fnignients 13 and 109 of the 
Kusiin M. S.)* might suggest the influence of Malavik^niraitra, 
Act [I, — ftrfff 'srsrarfl i 

l.» The characterisation of the hero (Soma- 
datta) and his mistress (the hetaera Magadhavati) as Cakravd- 
kamilhuna by Dhanafijaya, during theii' love qumrel, in 
Frag., 10a 3 and 11a 31 “*r ^ 
etc.) may be duo to Sakuntala, Act III, “ 

?if It should be remembered that a 

pair of Cfikraviikas habitually separates everyday, whereas 
Somadatla and Magadhavati seem to have separated but once. 
“ srf^ ^Jltr stra: ?” in 106 3 is more appro- 

priate and this makes me infer the influence of Kalidasa in the 

the S’® ” (Carndatta, Act IV, end), 

certainly shows knowledge of the descriptions by VasantasenS and the 
Vita, drawn out to an inartistic length in the Fifth Act of the Myccha- 
katikam. The PishSrodis are not tlie only persons in India to 
challenge Gatjapati SSstrl’s theory. See “ Bhasii; another side ” in 
the Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Iranistik II, 247—264 by C, 
Kunhan Raja, another native of Malabar. 

' No quotations from the Mrcchakatika are needed to estab- 

/ 

lishtho point. But one from the RSriputraprakarana will prove of in- 
terest : "{rm)kato khu atnodo gwikskule ” (K., IV. r. s., 1. 3, p. 394). 

Liider’s Bruchstiicke, p, 70 and Sitzungsberichte, p. 410. 
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expression Cakravdhamithuna. The metigre character of 
these tantalising fragments is mucli to be regretted. 

Some people will here object that the dramas of Kalidasa 
show a Prakrit much later than the Prakrit of Asvaghosa. 
This I answer by a question — have we a single manuscript of 
any of Kalidasa’s works even half as old as the Palm-Leaf 
Manuscripts of tliesc fragments discovered in Turfau ? Thanks 
to the efforts of the gi’ammarians and the uniform usage 
throughout India, the Sanskrit language has remained un- 
changed for centuries and the scribe or the Pandit never 
requires to alter the Sanskrit text he is copying or using to 
his own co^itemporary or local type. Not so has been the 
fate of Prakrit. The Prakrit language had more or less of the 
vernacular in it and it has changed so much as to make Prakrit 
of one period or locality almost imiiitelligible in another. 
Prakrit manuscripts or Prakrit portions in manuscripts of 
Sanskrit dramas have therefore suffered hard in the hands 
of these scribes or scholars, with the result that the same 
Prakrit text will be found in bewilderingly different forms in 
different manuscripts. Is not the difference between the Prakrit 
of tlie Bengali recension of the Sakuntala and the Prakrit of its 
other recensions well known ? A glance at the profuse variae 
lectionis at the bottom of any page of Professor Sten Konow’s 
Kfirpuramafijari will give an ocular demonstration of the great 
freedom that has been taken with Prakrit texts by transcribers. 

■ Markandeya in his Prakytasarvasva ^ has said that Raja- 
^ekhara has sometimes used in liis Maharastrl verses forms like 
'wi^or instead of the only correct or TO^but in the 
Harvard text of the Karpuramafijari, we find all words levelled 
down to the regular types recognised by grammarians. 
That an acute philologist like Professor Konow, fully acquainted 
with the best principles of western text scholarship, had occa- 
sionally to abandon the evidence of all his manuscripts for 
the .sake of consistency or agreement with the grammarian’s 

* Granthapradar^ani text, p. 54, 
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dicta ' should make us ponder. I shall therefore hear of any 
argument about date based on the character of Prakrit only 
if contemporaiy manuscripts are compared. Is it proper 
to compare the Prakrit of a manuscript written in Kusdn 
script ’ with the. Prakrit of our modern manuscripts and 
draw conculsions about the relative age of their authors ? 
We should remember that no Prakrit is illustrated by the frag- 
ments in the Central Asian script,® and our information about 
Asvaghosa’s Prakiit is based on the manuscript in Kusan script. 
There can also be difference of opinion about the antiquity of 
Asvaghosa’s Prakrit ; Professor R L. Turner, for example, has 
not seen eye to eye with Professor Keith on the subject. * 
Lastly I may draw attention to the archaic character of the 
Prakrit portions of Mahendra-vikmma-varman’s Matta-vilasa- 
prahasana, noticed by Professor Keith himself,* resembling 
the Prakrit of the so-called Bhiisa whom the Professor would not 
assign the late date of the seventh century. All this proves 
that the antique character of the Prakrit of a drama depends 
more on the age of the manuscripts or the prorince of their 
circulation* than on the age of the author. 

I have shown above that some passages in Asvaghosa’s 
writings show certain influence of Kalidasa, and the cumulative 
effect of the other agreements will certainly support my conten- 
tion. Kalidasa is therefore earlier than Asvaghosa. His writ- 
ings were also so very popular in the first or second century 

' Kar|)urama8jarT, Preface, p, xxii, 

“ Liider’S, Brachstiicko bucldhistischor Dramen, pp. 3 — 11. 
The concluding sentence, “ Atif jeden Fall abei’ bleiben sie die iiltesten 
Handschriftenreste, die uns uberhanpt aus Indien erhalten sind,” 
should be particularly kept in mind. 

LttderV C. 1, 2 and 4, Sitzungsberichte, pp, 390 — 2. 

■* See his review of Keith’s Sanskrit Drama in J.R.A.S., 1925, 
pp. 174—6. 

* Sanskrit Drama, p. lcS5. 

The manuscripts of the Trivandrum dramas hail from the 
extreme south, where Prakrit would be best preserved among' non- 
Prakritic vernaculars. 
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A. D.‘ even in distant Saketa, that the monk Asvagliosa, wish- 
ing to convey lessons of religion, had to go out of his way iind 
write in the form of Kiivyas (and also of Niitakas).’ This 
makes Kalidasa earlier than Asvagliosa by at least a centmy 
or tivo. Why should we then refuse to place Kalidasa in the 
first century B.C., the traditional date for our greatest poet, 
when the presence of a Vikramiiditya, King of Ujjayini, is 
now seeming to be not impossible^® I have no faith in « 
tradition unsupported by other evidence, but T accept this 
particular tradition because there are some indications in favour 
of its correctness. That tlu; Jain story makes the presence of 

a Saka-extirpating Vikramadit3'^a probable in the first century 

B. C. whose historical and geographical setting it conforms to, 
does not necessarily place Kalidasa, in that century. But the 
comparison between Asvagliosa and Kalidasa has indicated 
.some su(h date for the latter and his works, particularly the 
Raghuvatnsa, point in this direction, as F shall show below. I 
believe with most scholars that there is a background of con- 
temporary histoiy and geography in the Jlaghuvatiisa and that 


‘ i. llio (lain oi‘ Asvagliosa, which has fo (ii'pciul on tliat of 
Jvaniska for Buchlhist tradition is muminious in making him 
Kaniska’s contianporary. Some scholars make Kaniska begin his reign 
in 78 A.D., and others would have him r(tign from 120 A.l). I shall 
not enter into any discussion of (his ve.xed (juestion here nor shall I 
mention my own preference. It is sullicient for my purposes to 
supposethat Asvagliosa must have lived about 100 A. D. in either case. 
His contemporary, Kusain king would be Kaniska It according to 
Mr. R. Kiniura (l.H.tJ., Hept. 25, p|). 41.5-422). 

® Students of Vedanta Literature will recollect the necessity 
Madliusudana Sarasvati, the author of the iVdvaitasiddhi, felt for 
writing in the terminology and form of Navya Nyaya, without 
which ho would not have been heard in Bengal in that age. 

* Rapson in Ancient India, p. 143 and later, in Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. I, pp. 532-3. I have given below (pp. 146-8n.) 
two extracts from the C.H.I. on the subject. The legend of 
Kfilakacarya, Gardabhilla and Vikramaditya is contained, besides the 
Prakrit text published by Professor Jacobi in Z.D.M.G., vol. 34, pp. 
258 — 278 (Vikramiiditya mentioned on p. 2(17), in the Sanskrit Prabha- 
vakacarita of Candraprabhasuri (N.S.P., Bombay, 1909), pp. 36-46, 
and In the Kalakacarya Katha published by the Agamodaya Samiti as 
appendix to the Kalpa Sutra (Bombay, 1920). 

15 
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conclusions about the author’s {ige can be drawn from the work. 
But otJiers Inive read this background differently. Though 
few scientific scholars have placied the Raghuvaii sa in the first 
century before Christ, I do not lose heart for the 4th or 5th 
century theory is not universal. Though some scholars would 
place Kalidasa in the reign of Samudra-Giipbi and Candra- 
Gupta TT, others would make him contemporaries of Kumara- 
Gupta or Skanda-Gupta, and some will have him in the time 
of Ya6o-dharman. But all these gentlemen follow the same 
pi'inciples and have worked on much the same lines. I 
therefore venture to attempt below a comparison between the 
political and geographical settings of the Raghuvainsa and the 
conditions of the first centiuy B.C., following the self-same 
method. 

The fact that Kalidasa omits in the sixth canto of the 
Raghuvaipsa some kings described as conquered by Raghu 
in the fourth and mentions some omitted there shows a 
purpose and certainly indicates that the two cantos were 
considerably influenced by contemporaiy 1081017 . In the 
fourth canto the following countries or peoples are described 
as conquered by Raghu; — “The eastern provinces” (v. 34), 
Suhma (35), Vaiiga (30-37), Kaliiiga (38-43), Pandya. (49-50), 
possibly Kerala (54), Aparanta (58), Parasikas (00-04), Hunas 
(08), Kambojas (09-70), Mountaineers of Utsavasaiiketa 
(77-78), and Prilgjyotisa (81-84).* In the sixth canto the 
following provinces are represented as sending suitors for 
Indumati’s hand: — Magadha (21 — 25), Ahga (27 — 30), Avanti 
(31 — 30), Anupa (37 — 44), Surasena (45 — 52), Kalinga 
(53 — 58), Pandya (59 — 00) and Uttara Kosala (08 — 79); of 
course, of v. 82 lets us know that there were 

other princes besides, but as they have not been named, Kalidasa 
must have had a reason* for their omission. Kalidasa does not 
describe in detail Raghu’s conquest of Magadha or Aiiga but 

* Not PrSgjyotisa (81-S2) and KSmarupa (83-84). 

* Their want of importance ? 
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he slurs over it in only half a verse; his actual words are “ ’rtf- 
HteRC 3nn?{T^ 3Rft I srT'I II.” 

The vagueness of expression should be particularly noted. 
Kalidasa, therefore, did not want to offend the reigning princes 
of Magadha and Ahga. For both he seems to have had great 
regard, as I shall show below. The only kings who appear 
on both the lists are those of Kaliiiga and Pandya. I shall 
show that Kalidasa had some pique against them or at least no 
love for them. 

Let us study the two lists a little carefully and let us 
proceed canto-wise. The kings of Magadha and Ahga are 
mentioned explicitly only in llie sixth canto and I may omit 
them for the present. Suhma and Vahga arc separately men- 
tioned. They were therefore distinct principalities and were not 
includetl in the homo province of Magadha which was certainly 
the case in the Gupta period.* In IV. .38, we are told that 
llaghu marched towards Kalihga, being shown the way by 
the Utkalas. Tliero was therefore no fight with the Orissans 
who may have had no separate kingdom in Kalidasa’s time 
or have been too insignificant for conquest. But Samudra- 
(^upta “ subdued all the chiefs of the forest countries, which 
still retain their ancient wildness, and constitute the tributary 
states of Oriss.a. ” * The Red-Arm (foreign ?) dynasty 

reigned in Orissa from 323 A.D. to 474 A.D., after which 

csimc the Kes.aris who reigned in glory till 1132 A.D.* 

But there is a blank befoj-e 323 A.D. and Kalid.asa 
seems to have lived before this date. Kalihga comes 

next and in discussing its historical bearing I may 
include the corresponding portion of the sixth canto. 

’ See R. D. Banerji’s History of Bengal (in Bengali), Vol. I, 
Ch. 4 (also ch. .3 for the condition of Bengal during the centuries 
intervening between the decline of Manrya power and the rise of 
the Guptas). 

’ Smith, E.H.I.^ p. 300. 

Hunter’s Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 206, 232, and Vaidya’s History 
of Mediaeval India, Vol. T, pp. 319, 326. 
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That the Kalihga chief is mentioned in the sixth canto indicates 
that Kalihga was a principality of some note in Kalidasa’s 
time. But liis defeat at the hands of Raghu indicates 
Kalidasa’s lack of sympathy for the Kalihgans : Kalidasa did 
not scruple to w<3und the family pride of the reigning king. 
Why, he must have had some grudge against him or his family 
as Ra., VI. .5S, “ i 

srf^?7twifj; ll,” indicates. Not only is 
the appearance of tlu; king suggested to bo non-attractive, 
he is himself likened to adverse fortune, a punishment that our 
poet has not inllieted on any other unsuccessful suitor. Kali- 
dasa’s attitiule may he; due to personal reasons — he may have 
experiemicd ill-treatment at the hands of the king of Kalihga; 
or to political reasons — there may have been some long-stand- 
ing <piarrel between the Kalihgans and Kalidasa’s own 
province.’ Whidi explanation is more correct is certainly 
impossible to dticide. Hut if wi; are ]>ermitt,ed to consider 
the political explanation, some indication of date may be 
obtained. No political quarrel between Malwa and Kalihga 
is known in the (lupta period. But such a quarrel is intelligi- 
ble in the first century B.C. Iljjayini was at that time 
included within the empire of the Andhras or was closely 

' I follow MM. H. P. Shastri (.I.B.O.P.S., 191.5, pp. 197 ff.) 
and otliors in bolioviii}' Malwa to have bocji onr poet’s home. I do 
not believe in Pandit Maninathaiuith’s thcoi’y of Bengal as the homo 
of KaiidSsa. A Bengali, to use an expression of my late colleague 
at Rangpur, Professor Suri'sh Chandra Datla Cupta, M.A., would not 
say “ uw, ” etc. (Ka., IV. .‘lb). The Pandit’s arguments do 

n<tt stand criticism, and non-ixfutation by serious scholars d^o not 
make them plausible. “ais; 

etc. (Me., I. 28), too, to quote another 
friend, Mr. Sudh3msu KuinSr Sen-Gupta, M.A., of the same 
College, shows the pi’ovincc of KaiidSsa’s love and habitual 
residence. Lastly, even Bengali tradition, as my grandfather 
Dr. Sir P. C. Banerji was emphasising the other day, is uniform in 
associating the name of KaiidSsa with Ujjayinl. The statement that 
the solar calendar has been peculiar to Bengal, and that throughout 
her history, shows a lamentable ignorance of facts or wilful neglect 
thereof. ’I’he puerile argument that the name of KSlidSsa is charac- 
teristic of Bengal does not even deserve refutation. 
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connected with tliem^ and the Andhras and the Kalihgans 
were neighbouring peoples and rivalry and frequent mutual 
aggressions would be natural in such cases. One Kaliriga 
king of the preceding century, Kliaravela, made much 
mischief in neighbouring territories and Pusyamilra* of 
Miigadha (with whom Kalidasa was cerkiinly in sympathy) 
and the Andhras and their feudatories, the Riistrikas of the 
Maratha country and the Bhojcd'us of Berdr {the 
kinsmen of Indiimatl, Kalidasa's heroine) felt tlu! steel of his 
arms.* Kalidasa may have had Khilravela in mind when 
he likened a remote ancestor of th(! reigning king of Kaliiiga 
to “ ” for the Vidarhlui jivincess hahmiafi. There 

was hardly any Kaliiiga kingdom of note in the fourth or 
fifth century A.D. Samudra-Ciupta seems to h:ive marched 
through the same province hut Ik; had to encounter several 
chieftains and the province was diviibd into petty princi- 
palities.^ I would th(;reforo consider Kiilidilsa’s description 
truer to the conditions of the first or second century B.C. 
Ra., VI. 51 , I 

3^ nt??: il” with its repetition of Mahendra, 
miglit suggest to the Gupta period theorists that Kalidasa was 
thinking of Mahendra of Kosala or INIahendra (Mahendragiri?)* 
of Pistapura of Samudra-Gupta’s Allahaliad Inscription. But 
^uch a conclusion is barred by the fact that Harisena mentions 


* C.Il.L, I, pp. ,a.‘51-4. 

“ If Bahasiitiniitra of the Hathigmnpha Inscription is identified 
with Bahasaliinitra of the PabhosS Inscription, the king of Magadha 
cannot be Pusyamitra, but must be some successor of his. In any 
case, he was a Suhga and Kalidasa seems to have been in sympathy 
with the whole house. 

* Iiathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela, 11. 4, 6, 12 (.J.B.O.R.S., 
1917, pp. 454 — 7) ; Rapson, O.H.I.,I, pp. 535—7, and Smith, E.H.I.', 
pp. 209, 219. 

■* Allahabad Inscription, 11. 1 9-20 (Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
carum, Vol. Ill, p. 7). 

Mahendra according to Jouveau-Dubreuil (A.H.D., p. 59), and 
Fleet (C.I.I., III., p. 7, n. 2, 11. 34 — 6). But Professor Dr. Bhandarkar 
(I.FI.Q., L, p. 252) prefers to connect (jiri with Mahendra and not 
with Kaui^raka, [But differently G. Ramdas in ibid., 679ff.] 
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two ]\Iahen(lras between whom we cannot possibly choose the 
man Kalidasa could have refenud to and they are both too 
far removed from the Mahendra hill to be rightly called 
and the former could not be also called 
Besides, a poet of Kalidasa’s type would 
hardly be so prosaic as to mention Samudra-Giipto’s adversary 
by his real name and not by a synonym. The verso rather 
suggests to my mind an indirect allusion to the Maha- 
Megha-vahana ( = Mahendra) dynasty to which Kharavela 
belonged. ’ If Mr. Jayaswal is justified in identifying these Maha- 
Megha-vahanas with the Puranic Meghas of Kosala (Avhence 
Kharavela’s family certainly came), the dynasty must have 
passed away in the first century A.D.; for the Puriinas mention 
only nine kings in the line* and they could hardly reign for 
more than a little over two centuries. 

The n(!xt king mentioned as conquered is that of the 
Pandyas. Some people, believing in the first century B.C. 
theory, want to make capital of the non-mention of the Pallavas, 
who reigned in the province between Kaliiiga and the territories 
of (ho Pandyas from the end of the second century A.D. till 
the ninth century, or, as an insignificant power, much later. In 
Samudra-Gupta’s time the Pallavas were an important 
people and KCindka-V imugopa, whom Samudra-Gupta is 
represented as having defeated, was certainly a Pallava. In 
Yuan Chwang’s time too the Pallavas Avere an important 
poAver. But 1 do not feel disposed to draAV any conclusion 
from the non -mention of the Pallavas by Kalidasa for he also 

* llSthigumpha Inscription, 1. 1 (J.U.O K.B., Ill, pp, l-.'iS, 
45)5. 4(U). The fact that an inscription at Khanglagiri (Llider’s 1347 ?) 
mentions another, king of Ealihga, Kudepa-siri (Liider’s Vakadepa- 
8iri=Vakradeva-Sri) Avith the title Mah5-Megha-v5hana shows that 
it was a family epithet; see R.D. Banerji’s note in ibid., p. 505. 

* ‘‘^3i»iwi 2 Trajpft I 2"” 

(Pargiter, D.K.A., p. .51). That Mr. Pargiter puts this (and some 
otlier dynasties) in the third century A.U. docs not go against us for 
Mr. Jayaswal (J.B.O.R.S., III, p. 4<S4 n.)has shoAvn that some of these 
dynasties were contemporaneous with the Andhras and that 
Mr. Pargiter has not here understood the Purapas correctly. 
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omits the Colas who were ceitainly an important power as early 
as Asoka’s time and as late as the twelfth century A.D. 
Kiilidasa may have omitted to mention other South Indian 
states because they were unimportant or because he himself 
wanted to avoid prolixity. in Ra., lA^. 44, as inter- 

preted by Malliniitha and others, may indicate that the southern 
powers were too insignificant for Raghu’s steel. In any case, our 
poet had not set out to write history and what allusions he 
makes are only incidental. Kalidasa has, however, suggested 
Pandya to be the most importiint king of the South in his day : 

II” (Ra., IV. 40), 

I ^ ii” (VI. 63). 

Whether this was deliberate or not is uncertain. If it was 
deliberate, we have an interesting bit of historical information. 
South Indian history is still wrapped in great obscurity and 
full informadons about the mutual relations of the three 
Southern Powers during the few centuries before and after the 
Christian era are not available. The hiHorian^ of South 
India loill kindly investigate the hearing of this fact on 
the date of Kalidasa. I have no choice but to leave the 
question undecided. But one thing may bo mentioned here. 
We know from Strabo (Bk. XV. 4, 73) that a Pandya king 
sent an embassy to Augustus Ctesar in the last quarter of the 
first century B.C.* Similar information is not on record 
about the two other powers, particularly about Kerala which 
had a western foreign trade. This may indicate the pre- 
eminence of the Pandyas in the first century B.C. That king 
is represented by Strabo (XV. 73) as laying claim to a 
suzerainty over GOO princes ; they might mean the numerous 
Tamil chieftaincies of the three states. It is true that Strabo 
says the king was Poros and not Pandion according to some 
writers but the latter should be preferred on a-priori grounds, 

MacCrindle, Ancient India, as described by Classical Writers, 
pp. 9, 77, and C.H. I., Vol. I. p. 597. 
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for since Alexander's famous fight with a king Poros, ‘ Poros ’ 
would become the usual type for an Indian prince’s name to 
an uninformed westeiner. A Pandion may be mistakenly 
called a Poros but not the othei- way. Mr. Rawlinson’s 
preference for ‘Poros’* does not therefore commend itself 
to me. Could not a Pandyan sending an embassy to Rome 
get a letter written in Greek when trade with the west had 
been established long? Mr. Raw'linson’s suggestion that the 
king was a Kusiin monarch, cannot be accepted for no such 
reigned in India as early as 23 B.C.’ 'l’'he P(!riplus of the first 
century A.D. mentions (§54) the Kingdoms of Cerobothra 
(Kerala-putra) and Pandian but we find no mention of the Colas 
or their kingdom, though two Cola ports (Poduca and Sopatma) 
are named (§00). Is this not suggestive 'I One may also recollect 
here the special mention of the Pandyas in the extant fragments 
of Megasthenes.* To this may be added the fact that the 
inscription at Hathigumphil mentions (1. 13) KhiTravela attack- 
ing the Pandya king in the twelfth year of his reign ; and the 
kinsrs of Cola and Cera, countries arc not mentioned. Imme- 
diately after the refereiuie to the despoiling of Aiiga anti 
Miigadha (1. 12) we have this reference lo the Panclya-riija 
and there seems to be a .summing up of the conquests and 
the mention of its elfect in the following line. We may 
therefore btlieve that no portion of the inscription has been 
lost that made any reference to conquest of, or diplomatic 
relations with, the Colas or the Ceras. This may justify the 
conclusion that the Pandya was the chief power in South 
India in the second century B.C. Karikala Cola in the first 
or second century A.D. may have turned the balance against 
the Parulyas for the first time. 

I cannot draw any conclusion from the mention of the 
king of Pandya as “ srnrot ’’ (Ra., VI. 59). That 

' India and tho Western World, p. 108. 

* 8mith, E.H.1.% pp. 20.'') fl.; C.H.I., I., pp. 580 ff., 702-3. , 

’ MacCrindle, Ancient India, as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian, pp. 201, etc. 
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Uragcikhya pura means Nagapura, as explained by Heiniidri 
or MalliniTtha, or Nagapattan in the Rajainahondry district, 
as suggested by Naiidargikar, * is impossible. C. V. Vaidya, in 
a paper on “The Piindyas and the Date of Kiilidasa,”* iden- 
tifies “ S?' ” (‘ the city named Uruga') with Uniiyur 

and infers that Uraiyrir was the Pandya csipital before 
the Colas under Karikala conquered the Pandyiis and estab- 
lished their own seat there. But history or h'gcnd nowhere 
recoixls that Ilraiyrir ever was a Painlya capital ; the indi(xitions 
are rather just the othei' way. Leaving out prodiisloric times, 
when JSorth Maualru' may have been the Cola capital,* Urai- 
yur was ceilainly the chief seat of Cola (Jovernment in the 
historical period. Karikala Cola shifted the capital to Kaveri- 
pattinam'* but before that. ITraiyur must have bmi the Cola 
headquarters. But it is not, of course, iinpossibhithata Piindj'^a 
was reigning in the first (vntury B.C. at a eonqnerod capital, as 
Vaidya b(>li>>ves and K. G. Sankara doubts/ Init want of 
fa(;ts should deter us froni making this assumption. The 
identification of Uragakhya pnra with Lraiyur I therefore 
consitler as unsucix'ssful.'’ Madura, so far as is known, was 
the ('arliest PiTiulya capital. Mr. Sankara has laid North Indian 
students under great obligation by informing tluim'' that the 
Tamil name of Madurii is Alavay = ' Snake urdgdhhya iJura 

' ItiiHha varasii, J’rd od.. Bombay, isy?, noti-s, p. 

A.B.I., It, pp. ()3 — <S. 

Bee V. V. Iyer’s interesting paper “Tins Adventures ol! the 
God of Madura ” in Indian Vntiipiary, 191.8, p[). (if* -7,2. [Had the 
legend recorded tliero any genetic connexion witli the story of the 
Kuniarasiimbhava ?] 

■“ S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 93. 

* II, pp. 189 -191. 

But Mr. Sankara’s oI)jection that-a/c/a/a shows that u/raga or 
iiraya co\ild not be the first part of the name — as gajasalivaya means 
Hastinapnra and not Gajapura — is not convincing. W(' say gajasah- 
vaya pura and not (jajahrnyn pura in the case of HastinSpura, and 
we have on the other hand cases like for KapilSvastu, 

e.gr., m Buddhacarita (I. 94) and Lalitavistara (ed. Lefmann, Vol. I., 
pp. lt)l, 113). 

’ In the paper in A.B.I., cited above. 

IG 
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can therefore be none other than this famous city. Kali- 
dasa shows himself in Ihi., IV. 49 — 50 and VI. GO — Go as well 
acquainted with the Pandyas and he must have travelled widely 
in that land ; this bit of local touch may b(i due to the know- 
ledge thus ol)tained. In spite of phonetic resemblance wo 
should set aside Mr. Vaidya’s equation and 23i’f''fGr Madura 
as the Pandya capital meant by Kalidasa, especially when 
Raghu enters the Pandya teri-itory long after crossing the 
Kaveri (Ra., IV. 45) on whose bank Uraiyur certainly was. 
Uraiyui- or TNIaduril, “ gives us no help for date. 

But does non-mention of Piindya patronage of letters in the 
sixth canto of the Raghuvairsa (as in the case of the king of 
Aiiga, Ra., VI. 29) indicate that Kfilidasa lived before the age 
of the famous Tamil Sangam?* 

After conquering the Pilnd 3 ms, Raghn pi'oceeds towards 
the western coast. Whether Ver.se 54 ^ 

I II ) indicates an actual fight 

witli the Keralans or inert) jiassagc through their territory 
is not certain. Verse 58 tells us that the king of Ajiaranta 
yielded tribute to Raghu. We are familiar with this name in 
the inscriptions of Asoka. Scholars who believe that Kalidasa’s 
description of Raghu’s dig-vijaya is based on the conquests of 
the Gupta kings could seek for the parallel to this conquest of 
Aparanta in Sanuidra-Gnpla’s conquest of nevarastra = 
Maharastra. But .Jouvo)au-Dubrouil * calls into question the 
identification of Devarastra mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription with Maharastra and himself places it in the Vizaga- 
patam district.® There is therefore no parallelism between 
Ksilidiisa’s description and the description in the Allahabad 
Inscription. One should note here that Kiilidasa makes Raghu 

* Second and third centuries alter Christ (S. K. Aiyangar, 
Ancient India, Ch. XIV, Beginnings o£ Month Indian History, 
Ch. IV). K. V. S. Iyer’s theory of a much later date is not accepted 
by scholars. See K. G. Sesha Aivar in I.H.Q., I., 47.‘5-82, G43-52. 

* A.H.D., p. 60. 

® Prof. H. R. Bhandarkar accepts this identification (I.H-Q., I., 
p. 254). [But G. Ramdas {ibid,, p. 687) pleads for MaharSstra.] 
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keep to the extreme west and avoid Central Deccjin. We have 
a poetical significance here : Iliighii should not be represented 
as conquering the country of his future son’s would-be father- 
in-law, the king of Vidai’bha (or his overlord, the Andhra 
king, if he had any). There may be also an historical reason : 
Kalidasa may have wanted to avoid the conquest of the 
Andhra territory, bccaus(i Ujjayini was politictady connected 
with it in his time which was certainly the case in the first 
century B.C. ‘ Vikraiuiiditya who, according to Jaina 
tradition, came from Pratisthana. and drove out the ^akas 
from Ujjayini about 57 B.C. may have been also related to 
the Andhras.* Non-(!onquest of Avanti follows as a matter 
of course, for Raglui has been already made to take a more 
westerly diiection. I do not therefore <leducc any conclusion 
about date fnjm (he avoid.ince of Avanti, as Mr. Dhanapati 
Banerji has, for example, done,* particularly because this 
would be intelligible in any century — Kiilidasa would certainly 
avoid the indignity of his own province. 

We have next the conquest of the PiTrasika.s. As the 
passage is important, I shall quote all the vei'ses ; 

^ I IK«>U 

11^ ^11 I srRjTT^TsrdfsBR: 

ft ^ ?T?ibn i 

BrwTmg Verso 00 tells us that Raghii 

went hy a hind route, which shows that tliere was an 

alternative sea route. The Persians were therefore conqueral 
in Persia and not in Gujerat or Sind, as is often 

’ C.H.I., I, pp. 5:U— 3. 

“ Ml*. Harit Krishna Dob in tlio Zihtsclirift tiir Indologie 
und Iranistik, Vol. I, pp. 250—302, identities him with Gautarniputra 
Satakarpi and places the latter in the middle of the first 

century B.C. 

* Q.J.M.S., Vol. X, pp. 79-80. 
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' 'Jliis verso rouses in our mind an dkdnhsd for learning 
the result of this expedition and the following verses therefore 
(cannot (ell us of a different conquest. Consequently in 
V, (if means a Persian lady and Mr. Sankara is not justified 
in saying, “ In the Raghuvamki (TV. 61), Raghii is said to 
have defeated the Yavanas on liis way from Trikuta to 
the land of the Piirasikas, i.e., in the Indus delta,”* nor also 
any other scholar who believes that Raghu separately defeated 
tlu! Yavanas a,nd the P.Trasikas. What our text warrants us is 
that Kalidasa has confused tlus Persians witli the Yavanas. 
This is remarkable for our poet who is so v(‘ry accurate in 
his observations and expressions. 'Phe fact has a very im- 
portant bearing on the date of Kalidiisa. Since the middle of the 
third century before Christ the Parlhians were reigning in 
Persia and their rule continued till 225 A.D. Prior to them the 
Creeks wi're ruling there. When the Arsaeidians eaine to 
po^vei’, the Creek population was not driven out but remained in 
Iran. Kastern Iran which probably Kalidasa means as the land 
of the Parasikas conquered by Raghu had in the first century 
B.C. a strong (ireek (^lejuent. in its po[)ulation, the resiiluum 
of the previous Ractrian Creek ascendancy; some petty Yavana 
chiefs were also ixiigniug in this region about this time.* To 
this should be added the fact that the Parthian kings called 
themselves Philhdlencs and struck coins Avith Creek leeends: 
they were more Hellenistic in culture than Persian. Under 
sueli circumstances Kalidiisa couhl well confuse between the 
Yavanas anil the Parasikas hi Persia (Eastern Persia?). Does 
not this place Kiilidasa in the Parthian period ? Non-mention 
of the Yavanas in the Cupta inscriptions, particularly in the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudra-Gupta, distinctly 

‘ I am very glad to iiiul Mr. Dhanapati Banerji {ibid., p. 94 ) 
eiiiphasiae this point. For maritime commerce between Barygaza 
(Broachj amt Persia in that earfy period see the Pcriplus of the 
Erythriean sea. 

’ I.H.Q., I, p. 31.T 

’ C.H.I.. Vol. I, Ch. XXIII. 
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shows, if any proof is necessaiy, that there was no Yavana power 
or population to the frontier of India in tlu* Gupta period. 
Professor Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, with wlioiu I was discussing 
the question in March 1021, told me that “ Kalidasa lias con- 
fused between the Greeks and the Persians and that is all.” He 
did not want me to go I’urtlier than that. But I cannot help 
doing this as I am fully con vinceil of tlie habitual accuracy of 
Kalidasa’s expressions. Kalidasa mentions the Yavanas and the 
Yavanas alone (and nottheParasikas)as eniioimtering the Siiiiga 
army in his IMalavikiignimitra and other evidences indicate that 
Piisyamitra lual actually a tussle with Yavanas (ami not 
Parasikas). I theiefore explain this single confusion of 
Kalidasa’ by the large Yavana element in the Persian (especially 
East-Tranian) [lopulation of the first ci'iitury l>.(i. Verses Cl 
and 05 tell us of the [ilenty of vine in the tiountry of the 
Parasikas and this is still true of certain parts of modern JYrsia 
and Afghanistan.'* Verse 02 informs us that the Persians fought 
on horseback. We know from Herodotus (Bk. 1. §130) of the 
Persian fondness for horsemanship and Oactria. which may 
have been the place whei'O Kalidasa makes Raghu light the 
Persians"' was noted both for horses and the vine."* The 
mention of beards of the Persians has, strangely enough, caused 
some trouble to a scholar of great note, because ‘ the Parsecs 
are clean-shaven and so must have been their ancestors.’ But 
not all modern Parsees are clean-shaven* and ancient Persians, 

' I\[y trionil Profossor PruiuathanStli yurkar, M.A., of the City 
College and the Calcutta, University, a rare Kalidasa scholar, says 
that Kalidasa has not confused the two peoples at all lait has simply 
referred to their admi-Kture. If this interpretation is accepted, my 
argument about the poet’s date applies with greater force. 

* Keane’s Asia, 1806, Vol. II, pp. 25, 486. I have used the term 
‘ Persia ’ in a wide sense. 

* Of. Ksirasviimin in his commentary on the Amarakosa (ed. 

Oka, p. 110), gis-Si* 

which shows that ere this Raghu was not far off from Bactria. 

* Rawlinsou, Bactria, pp. 2-3. 

, * I have one Parsec friend in Calcutta who has a nice beard and 
it is well known that the Parsee Dasturs (who necessarily conform 
to old ways) do grow most venerable beards. 
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;is wo know from their sculptures, did have a luxuriant growth 
of l)(‘ar<l. 

The throe following verses (06 — 08) are again im- 
portant and they are: “ 

iRTlf^ IK ^11 ^sftHTVsr«WIT??rei ( V. 1. 

iM’orn P(!i’sia Ilaghu turns northwards (V. 00) and the Oxus 
(^'^) falls on his way along whose banks his horses wander 
long (V. 07). is the reading, according to Kandargikar, 

of Vallaldia, a commentator earlier than Hemadri, Caritra- 
vardhana, Mallinatha and Sumativijaya, who all refer to 
him* and of Caritravardhana and of Sumativijaya,; 
the other readings are H^and From this we may safely 

infer that was the original reading and understand 

l.h(( Oxus to hav(^ been meant by Kiilidiisa. Mallinatha changed 
to because the name was unknown for any 

Indian rivcT — thes(' commentators could not realize that 
Raghu was now outside fridia! Carilravardhanii throws out the 
wild guc'ss that was a lake in Kashmir — WHT 

Why ? Because safiron nientioncHl in the last 


line of the ver.se grows in Kashmir f 

5^ ” — Caritravardhana®). 
And Mallinatha. removes all difliculties by boldly reading 
for ‘ q^’-‘-4!^qr or ‘?T^’-;the Indus c’cn-tainly 
Hows through Kashmir. Apart from the extant readings of 
the c^arlic'r commemtators, there is a very stiong objection 
against the reading ‘ ( = the Indus) — ‘ ^^g[?H5rr ’ in 

Verse 00 has already indicated that Raghu is no more on 
Indian soil. As regards sallron, on Avhich l^ghu’s horses 
rolled, the llowcsr does grow in Persia,* though the fact is 
not generally known. Raghu was now in the north-eastern 


* Nanduryikar’s Haglmvarasa, .‘{rd. ed., Introduction, p. 11. 

Ihid., Text, p. ll.o, critical notes on V. 67. ^ 

’ See selection from tho commentaries in iOid., Notes, pp. 81-2. 

* See Encyclopiedia Britannica, 11th ed., Vol. 23, p. 999. 
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frontier of Persia. Though Kiilidasa does not expressly tell 
us that Raghu crossed the Oxus, we may confidently believe 
that is what the poet meant. Tn Ra., V. 42, we are told that 
Aja reaches the bunks of the Narmada and its crossing is not 
anywhere referred to ; but the princes must have crossed the 
river befoni he could reach Vidarbha territory. Ra., IV. 08, 
describes in one short verse Raglm’s concpiest of the Hunas. 
The mention of the Huns is commonly believed’ to pre(^lllde 
the - possibility of a, date earlier than the fifth or sixth century 
A.I). Rut Indian knowledge of tlie Huns in the first 
century B.C. is not impossible. The Huns are mentiom'd as 
Hunus in the Yashts (V. .Yl, 57, X. li:i, XI H. 100 and 
XIX. 80, also XIX. 41 ?) of the Avesta’ which can hardly 
date from a post-Christian era. 'Phe ei'oction of the great 
Chinese Wall led to certain important race migrations in the 
second century R.C. The Hiung-nu (=Huns), against whom 
the wall was intended, fell upon the Yueh-chi, a people belong- 
ing to the same stock, in 105 B.C. and displaced them from 
Kan-suh in North-Western China. The Yueh-chi, in their turn, 
routed the Wu-sun in the country of the Hi river and 
continued their journey westwards. One section of these 
people, the Great Yueh-chi, settled on the north of the 
Jaxartes after driving the l5akas from there. But they could 
not long remain in peace in this country. The infant son of the 
Wu-sun chief whom the Yueh-chi had killed had now grown 
up to manhood under the protection of the Hiung-nus, the old 
rivals of the Yueh-chi and he now (c. 140 B.C.) with their 
help attacked the Great Yueh-chi and drove them to the south 
of the Oxus.® The Hiung-nus could have now lived (in 

’ Huth, Die Zeit des KaiidSsa, pp. 23-32 ; Hillehrandt, KSlidtlsa, 
p. 13, and K. G. Sankara Iyer, summarising Indian and English 
opinions, in Q..J.M.S., Vol. IX, pp. 46, 49-51. 

* .1. .1. Modi, in Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp, 65 — 80. 

’ See among other summaries, M. A. Stein, I.A., Vol. .34, pp 75'6, 
C. n. I., Vol. I, pp. 565-6, and Smith, K.H.l.'", pp. 263-5; also see 
Stem in the Geographical .Journal, May 1925, pp. 397 tf., for fuller 
particulars on some points. 
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/small (Iftaclmionts?) to tho north of the Oxus or may have 
fiwjiicnlly incursions there. Since 115 B.C. the Kansu 
region had been frcHnl of the Hiung-nus and they were now 
confined to the Tien-shun whence tliey could pounce on only 
(he people to the south-west : the two Chinese walls made 
{lepiadation on Chinese terriloiy now impossible, and the Oxus 
region was in a direet lincj for the frequent attacks of those 
marauding horsemen. Tales of Hiung-nu depradations would 
he easily carried to Persia c. 100 B.C. or earlier and also to 
India about that time through traders. * Could not Kalidasa 
know of the HTinas in the middle of tluf first century B.C. 
From the (I’cwsian) Sakas of Ujjayini or from traders ? The 
poet does not piecisely (ell us if the Hunas lived to the 
immediaO? north of the Oxus or were some way off. We 
should also remember that lh(‘ Yueh-chi who were living 
to the north of the Oxus about 140 B.C. .seem to have 
been akin in race to tlu' Hiung-nus.’ It should be noted 
(hat Kalidasa has left some interesting local touches for 
all the other priiuapalitios or p(M)ples conquered by Baghu, 
but for tlui flunivs ho could only say (hat Raglui caused their 
women to slap their owti cheeks at the loss of their lords.^ 


’ A brisk tradi' bflwia'ii Ohiiia .iiid wi'sttan iioinitrios, including 
I’t'isi.'i and India, began in Iht' reign of the great TIfln Emperor Wnti 
(1 t0-S7 n.(J.) and silk was the chic'f thing exported from China. We 
(ind KtllitlSsa refer to this new ware as Clnuvniiika (Chinese cloth) 
in oakuntaltl, Act I, last verse and Ku., Vll. 1. Wo have here a 
didightful bit of anachronism like tho reference' to the importation 


of spices 
time see “ 


in Ha., VI. 57. For Chinese trade with India about this 
IVriidus of the Erythrav.in Sea ” (SchoJf), §G4: “ After this 


region muh'r the very north, the sea outside ending in a land called 


This, there is a very great inland city 


called Thinoc, from which 


raw silk and silk yarn and silk cloth are brought on foot through 


Hactria to Harygaza, and are also exported to Damirica by way of 
the river Ganges.” Gf course, silk had begun to be imported into 
India much <'arlier (SchofT, p. 2t»4). 

* pee Smith, E-H.!.*, p. 2t»2, and n. 1, and M. Aurel Stein’s 
paper “ White' Huns and Kindred Tribes in the History of the Indian 
North-West Frontier,” in I.A., Vol. 34. pp, 73 — 87, referred to abovd^ 
^ Professor Bhandarkar in the course of the conversation 


refi'rred to above said there might be a local touch in the slapiiing 
of the cheeks ; it is generally the head or the breast that an Indian 
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This shows conclusively that Kalidasa knew not much of the 
Hunas or their country and what little he knew was from mere 
hearsay. I cannot therefore believe that mention of the Hunas 
in Ra., IV. 68, necessarily makes Kalidasa live after 420 
A.D. or later still and I am very glad to find Professor 
Keith remai’k, “The exact identity of the Hunas of the 
epic is immaterial ; as the name had penetrated to the western 
world by the second century A.D. if not earlier, there is no 
conceivable reason for assuming that it could not have reached 
India long before the fifth or sixth centuries A.D.” * That 
a well-travelled and well-informed man like Kalidasa could 
not secure any precise information about the Hiuias certainly 
suggests that they were not living in the neighbourhood of 
India in his time. The discovery of the earlier reading ‘ or 
‘ ’ or ’ for Mallinatha’s ‘ ’ has dispelled the old 

illusion that Kalidasa places the Huns in Kashmir and the 
information about the growth of saffron in Persia supplied by 
the Encyclopaedia Britanniai removes all doubts. 

The other peoples conquered by Ihighu are unimporhmt 
for our purpose. But before taking leave of Canto IV, I 
must make some remarks about the alleged Gupta basis of 
Kalidasa’s digvijaya story. Mark Collins believes in 
this origin find he has drawn up a comparative table of 
the countries (ionquered by Raghu and those conquered by 
Samudra-Gupta (including some with which S. had but diplo- 
matic relations).’ But no great pains are required to 


woman strikes in grief. My brother-in-law Mr. Santoah Kumar 
Banerji, a Persian scholar, tells me that slapping the cheek is a 
Persian custom, and my friend Mr. M. Naimur Rehman of our Persian 
and Arabic Department corroborates Mr. Banerji’s statement from 
personal observation. JThe custom also seems to have been known 
in some part of Arabia. But no such information is available about 
the Huns. [Does K. ascribe to the Huns a Persian custom ?] 

* Sanskrit Drama, p. 145. I may here refer to the mention 
of Huua-lipi in the Lalitavistara (ed. Lefmann, p. 126), which even 
in its present form can hardly be as late as the fifth century A.D. 

* Geographical Data of the Raghuvamia and Dai^akumSracarita, 
- Leipzig, 1907, pp. 57 — 9. 

17 
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reiilise the want of real parall(^lisin. Collins has noticed one 
difficulty, that the geographical terms used by Kalidasa are 
different from and earlier than those used in the inscriptions 
of the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. He has sought to ex- 
plain this discrepancy by assuming that Kalidasa used conven- 
tional geography ! Tliis is but natural because he started with 
the given premise that Kalidasa lived sometime “ between 400 
and 600 A.D. ” We have now sufficient reason for placing 
our poet much anterior to 400 A.D,, and we need not therefore 
brand his geographical terms as conventional. That he has 
been purposely* a little archaic here and there I do not 
want to deny, but he has been mostly true to the conditions of 
the first century B.C. Mr. Radhagovinda Basak attempted a 
more thorough piirallelism between Raghu’s digvijaya and 
Gupta conquests* and it seems at first sight that he has 
completely succeedal. But careful scrutiny will reveal that he 
has exaggerated the resemblances and has sometimes interpret- 
ed the insci-iptional evidence in the light of Kalidasa.* It 
should be notal that there is nothing in the fourth canto of the 
Raghuvaipsa corresponding to Sanmdra-Gupta’s receipt of 
tribute from some Punjab tribes, or his violent uprooting of the 
neighbouring chiefs in Aryiivarta. A. Gavvronski’s explana- 
tion of the latter discrepancy* must be considered a poor 

* Wo should rcmeiiibor that the supposed date of his story 
is earlier than his times by at least several centuries. 

^ 2 

In a paper communicated to the Second Oriental Conference 
at Calcutta. See Proceedings, pp. .‘525 — .‘534. 

* Compare, for example, his supposition that Candra-Gupta I 

re-established the family of the reigning princes of Bengal after 
having conquered them, because KaiidSsa makes Raghu re-establish 
the King of Vahga after defeating him, though the Meherauli In- 
scription tells no such tale. The inscription mentions only the 
defeating of the Vahgas by Candra and it is not certain that this 
Candra is Candra-Gupta I. He was probably the same person as 
Candra- Varraan of Pvskarana (in Rajputana) who was a contemporary 
of Candra-Gupta I. See I. A., 1913, pp. 217—9, Smith. E.H.I.*, 
p. 307 n., and R. D. Banerji’s 8o, si, 88. 

* “The Digvijaya of Raghn and some connected Problems” 
in Roeznik Oryentalistyczny, Vol. I, Krakow, 1914-5, p. 46. 
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attempt. Nor does Samudra-Gupta march against the king 
of Kamarupa as Raghu does. I cannot therefore help believing 
that Kalidasa has followed no actual historiad model but his 
own imagination, and such epic model as may have existed 
before his time in describing the conquests of Raghu.* I 
may even say that Harisena, the chronicler of Samudra-Gupta’s 
conquests, derived some hints from Kalidasa’s poem and 
made much of his patron’s petty conquests and described his 
defeats or indecisive engagements as grahana-mok^dnugraha- 
janita-prataponmisra-mahahhagya^ What induced Kalidasa 
to make Raghu release the kings of Vahga and Kalihga 
after conquering lliem was probably the presence of these 
kingdoms in his time. And there was the additional driving 
factor in our poet’s alwnsd predilections ; * see Ku., III. 20, 
Ra., V. 50, Ra., V. 57 (with VII. 01-02) and VII. 47-~also 
IX. 14, XVI. 2, XVII. 42, which speak of similar restitutions 
of territories. J^cforc icc ntihsc a poem for historical 
purposes we should determine fully the pocHs view of life. 
It is usual to believe that Samudra-Gupta was a mighty 

* Compare Keith in J.U.A.S., 1909, p. 4.‘t7 : “Ihit, in truth, as 
Biihler pointed ont, the poem shows in every line that Raghn’s 
march is a poetical one, not a real om*. .lust as Somadeva copies 
Kalidasa in an account presumably meant to beat least as historical as 
that of Raghu’s conquests, so Kalidasa followed the Epics, the 
Puranas, ami other Kavya writers. Ho makes Rtvghu conquer Para- 
slkas,’ Hujoas, Kambojas, Yavanas, el hoc genus omne, ; he simply 

defeats for him all warlike nations, ” I am in complete agreement 

with Professor Keith, except in so far as the Parasikas are concerned, 
for which see below. 

* We read at school a certain text-book on Indian History, 
describing the battle of Chillianwalla as a drawn engagement and 
another as a victory for British arms ! A. Gawronski has himself 
(loc. cit., pp. 48— .o5) shown the influence of Kalidasa on Somadeva 
(in his description of Udayana’s conquests). Another possible 
influence of Kalidasa may be traced in the Mahaprajnaparamit8 
Sastra, ascribed to Nagarjuna and translated into Chinese before 
405 A.D., in which a Bodhisattva is described as having “ proceeded 
for a short time to Northern India to the country of the Yuotche 
to subjugate the Dragon King Apalala, and finally ” as having gone 
“ to tho west of the Yuetcho to conquer the Rakshasi " 1 (Nariman, 
Sanskrit Buddhism, 1st ed., p. 194). 

* Probably under Jaina influence. 
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conqueror. But M. Jouveau-Dubreuil has shoyvn tliat the 
belief is a little exaggerated, at least so far as the South is 
concerned.’ I have a lurking suspicion in my mind that 
Samudra-Gupta’s imagination was fired by the poet Kalidasa’s 
description of Raghu’s digvijaya and he may have tried to 
imibite it, as far as it was then possible.* Raghu conquered the 
eastern and south-eastern powers and then turnal southwards. 
Samudra-Gupta himself belonged to the eastern province of 
Magadha and he therefore first* turned southwards. But 
meeting with a repulse there, after some success, he could not 
complete the circuit of South India, ^ but retraced his steps 
conquering some more petty principalities. The easier conquests 
in North India have been made much of by his panegyrist and 
the diplomatic relations with some foreign powers, though true, 
may have been entered into by Samudra-Gupta or described by 
llarisena in imitation of Ihighu’s conquest of the Persians, the 
Huns and the Kambojas. Kalidasa could not flatter the Gupta 


’ A.H.D., pp. 

^ Sanuidni-GupUi sochhs to have had a predecessor in Candra- 
Varinau of Pu^karana, who claims to have conquered even VShlika 
(liahlk) where KSlidasa made Raghu go. 

® Thi} Allahabad Pillar Inscription describes the southern 
coiKpit^sts lirst and M. » Jouveau-Dubreuil seems justified (A.H.D., 
p. 59) in rejecting Vincent A. Smith’s theory (E.H.I.^, p. 291)) that 
Samudra-Gupta lirst “ subjugated the R3jas of tl^e Gangetic plain.” 

^ G. Jouveau-Dubreuil (A.H.D., pp. 59, 60) shows that Deva- 
rSstra is not MahSiSstra, nor is Krandapalla in Khandesh. Professor 
Khandarkar (I.H.Q. L, p. 253,254) seems to accept Monsieur Jouveau- 
Dubreuil’s identifications. It would be proper for me to mention 
here Professor Dr, Radhakumud Mukherji’s objection against the 
French scholar’s rejection of Mah3r3stra and Eranijol. He told mo 
that it would bo difficult for Samudra-Gupta to return by the way 
he had first marched for his conquered enemies would try to harm 
him and he would therefore take a more westerly direction. But 
the argument does not convince me and it is possible to infer from 
the text of the inscription that Samudra-Gupta did slightly alter 
his path, but still confining himself to the east coast. In support of 
an eastern locality for DevarSstra, I may quote a verse occurring in 
the V3yu and BrahmSnda Pur3nas, giving the territorial limits 
Devarakaitas (of the fourth century A.D. ?) ; 

T«?i ii’* (Pargiter, D.K.A., p. 54.) 
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monarclis by ^making Ragliu conquer lands which even Samudra- 
Guptsi could not reiich. Why do Gupta period theorists 
forget this ? The first portion of the Allahabad Inscription 
of Samudra-Gupta, describing Gindra-Gupta’s acceptance 
of this prince as heir-apparent and ensuing events, has a 
strong resemblance with the concluding portion of Raghuvaip^a, 
Canto III, and the first few verses of Canto IV, where we have 
a similar description of DilTpa’s passing on of the crown to 
Raghu and the immediate effect of Raghu’s accession. One 
would naturally think that Kalidiisa was influenced by the 
actual facts of Samudra-Guptji’s accession, but is it certain that 
Harisena did not use the conil poet’s usual hyperbole? I 
shall show the resemblances elsewhere but I may mention one 
parallel here : “ d I 

ii” (Ra., IV. 2) possibly suggested 

of the inscription (1.10.); 
compare also v. 4 (11. 7-8) of the inscription with Ra., Ill, 68. 
And “ ” of the inscription (1. 25.) 

may preserve a distant reminiscence of “ WH* 

” (Ra,, XIII. 6) and of the verse prece<ling 
it ( “ ^ i 

But some historiccd facts may be after all behind Kalidasa’s 
story. I have already drawn attention to the fact that the king 
of Kaliiiga has been likened to adverse fortune in Ra., VI, 58, 
where Indumati rejects him. This may have been due, as I 
have suggested, to the historical depredations of king Kharavela 
of Kaliiiga of the preceding century over the territory, 
among others, of the Bhojakas of Vidarbha. Kalidasa has 
dilated over only three conquests, those of Kalinga, Persia and 
Kamarupa. The king of KamarSpa did not fight at all but the 
Kalingans and the Persians did put up a tough fight. Kalidasa 
has* described these two fightings with some animus. The 
reason for his pique against the Kalingans has been already 

* Does mean ‘ whose coronation salute being done’ ? 
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indicated and that for the Persians I shall suggest now. The 
Jaina legend in connexion with Kalakacarya’s history represents 
him as going out of India and bringing the Sakas from the 
other side of the Indus to dethrone and kill Gardabhilla of 
Ujjayini. The chiefs of these foreigners are termed Siihis and 
their overlord ^ahanu Sahi. * The titles are Persian and 
we know that the Sakas in and to the north-west of India in 
the first centuny B.C. were under the Parthians or were related 
to them.* Kalidasa’s fair Ujjayini remained under foreign 
rule till (Gardabhilla’s son) Vikramaditya, so the tradition 
continues, came from Pratisthana (Paithiin) and di’ove out these 

Saka-Parthava usurpers. Our poet could not therefore cherish 

/ 

kindly feelings towards these Sakas or theii' suzerains, the 
Parthians, and lu; made Raghu beard the Persian lion in his 
den. The foreign conquerors of Ujjayini were Sakas and not 
Pei*sains proper but they were vassals of the Persians and 
bore Persian titles and certainly followed Persian ways. We 

may therefore believe that Kalidasa made Raghu conquer the 

/ 

overlords of those Sakas, the Persians, in their own liome to 
wipe off, if he could, this national disgrace. Tlie Kumarasam- 
bhava may liavo been written when the “ demoniacal ” foreigners 
were reigning in the heart of the sacred land of Avanti^ and 
Ihe prince Vikramaditya* may have been living in the court 

* See Z. D. M. G., Vol. 34. pp, 262-3. Professor Sten Konow 
makes out the Indo- Scythian conquerors of India to be Iranian in 
stock ami speech. See Modern Review, April, 1921 pp. 463 — 470. 

" See Smith, E.H.I *, pp. 242 ff., Rapson, C.H.I.,I, Oh. 23. . 

Cf» “ ftuficTT: I w ’’ 

(IL I), etc., of ihe KumSrasambhava. Students of Bengali Litera- 
ture will here recall the case of the iVrtra-SamhSra) of Babu 

Hemchandra Bandyopadhyaya. 

^ 1 arn not certain whether was the name of the in- 

dividual or the title assumed on accession, but the latter assumption 
would probably be more natural, Candra-Gupta II, who reconquered 
Malwa from the oakas about the end of the fourth century' A.D., 
was probably the second man to assume the title* of Vikramaditya, 
in imitation, as it seems, of the avenger of Gardabhilla. Similar 
attempts at imitataion by King Bhoja of DhSirS of early eleventh 
century are known to scholars. Modern traditions about Vikramflditya 
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of Pratistliana, planning the I’escue of his ancesti'al kingdom 
from the yoke of the foreigners.* The Raghuvaipsa was 
certainly a later work, possibly the last of Kalidasa’s writings. 
There was peace and prosperity now, and tlie poet takes an 
imaginary vengeance on the late disturbers of the peace. ’ 
1 shall show below that Kalidilsa makes a veiled reference 
to Vikramiiditya, king of Ujjayini in the Eaghuvan.i^a. 

Wo may now turn to the sixth canto of the Eaghuvaiii^a^ 
where the qualities of some of the important kings of 
India are recounted before Tndumati and our poet incidentally 
gives us some idea of the political condition of India in his 
time (or shortly before). We are justified in making some 
inferences about contemporary conditions by the factt hat there 
is little coiTcspondence between Kalidasa’s political divisions 
and those in the Ramayana and the earlier Puranas ; Kalidasa 
was therefore influenced more by the actuals of his day than 

seem to contain elements from incidents in the reigns of those three 
kings. The VikramSditya referred to by HSla (V. 64) must necessarily 
be Gardabliilla’s son. The greater part of KStlidHsa’s literary career 
probably belonged to a period prior to Vikramaditya’s patronage. 

* I have given one possible explanation for the non-complet- 
ion of the work ; another may be that fear of the reigning i^aka 
chief made K31id5sa leave his poem unfinished. I must mention 
hero a view long held by my frientl Professor Pramathanath Sarkar 
that the Kumarasambhava is not an incomplete poem but that its 
story has a natural and artistic end with the eighth canto. Biat I 
do not accept my. friend’s view as the Kumara is not even conceived 
at the end of that catito. 

* Tho ^aka invaders may have been known, when they first 
came, a» Persians, and their true nationality may have been realised 
only later. We have a somewhat similar case in the term 
(PhirihgI=Frdnk) used long in m^' province promiscuously for all 
Europeans. The writer of the Periplm of the Erythrean Sea (§38), 
knew the §akas of Sind as Parthians. Kalidasa’s information 
about Persia may have been obtained not from travel in that land but 
only from tlm testimony of the ^ka intruders in Ujjayini. The infor- 
mation about tlte H’Si}as may ivell have been received from this soxtree. 
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by the earlier writern. But it is possible that in some cases 
there is no correspondence between Sunandii’s description and 
the real condition of the state in Krdidasa’s time. 

The king of Magadha heads the list He is described 
in Verses 21 — 24 and Verse 25 refers to his rejection by 
Tndumati. The verses may be quoted here: 


fUTT srm q q nS irwT irih 

ffm Hsg I 

?TBt: II 


qinrwf «nf5!f jt#?! i 

IRVII 

SRlSWriH^*!^ H!=^ srWlfi|^!{i^»WIMHU!!T IR^rll”. 


Verse 22 distinctly shows that Magadha was the chief 
power in India in Kalidasa’s time. The Gupta period theorists 
read hei'e a reference to the Imperial Guptas of Magadha. But, 
was an inglorious dynasty ruling in Magadha in the first century 
B. C. ? The Mauryas were the paramount rulers of North India 
and though the jMagadhan Empire had considerably diminished 
during the reign of the successors of A4oka, Pusyainitra, the 
founder of the ^uiiga dynasty, did make some extension of 
territory ; and though by the time of the Kanvas, who were 
reigning in the second and third quarters of the first century 
B.C., disintegration had again set in, the imperial glory had not 
altogether left the throne of Puspapura (Pataliputra). The 
Kanvas may well be compared to the later Mughal Badshahs of 
India, who though Emperors in little more than name, did receive 
the honour of paramount rulers. The glory of the Magadhan 
throne extended in the past through the ^urigas, tlie Mauryas, 
the Nandas and the ^i^unagas to the Puranic Byhadratbas. 
There is therefore nothing in verse 22 making for a late date. 
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The following verse refers to the performance of many 
sacrifices by the King of Magadha. Here too the Gupta period 
theorists see a reference to (he performance of the Asvamedha 
sacrifice by Samiidra-Giipta after it was long in disuse 

But did not Pusyamitra too revive the Asva- 


medha ceremomy of which wo have an allusion in Patafljali’s 
Mahabhilsya, a circumstantial account in Kalidasa’s own Mala- 
vikiignimitra and a refereni'C in the newly discovered Suhga 
Inscription ? ‘ That Kali<lasa had a gi’cat regard for the 
Suhgas is conclusively proved l>y his selecting the theme 
of his virgin drama from their history. And these Suhgas 
were not far removed in time from a writer writing in ±50 B.C. 
Indumati bows to the King of JMagadha before she passes 
on to another kirig ; no other king received the same treatment. 
This is, so says IMi'. Bi jay CHiandra Majumdar, because tlaj 
Guptas were the Emporois of North India in the fifth century 
A.D. But imperial title (with a nominal empire, if you like) 
is intelligible in the King of Magadha. of pre-Christian 
centuries as well. The real reason for Indumati’s jarcmdwia, 
however, seems to mo to lic! in the fact that a Brahmin 
dynasty was just then sitting on the throne of Magadha. 
The Kanvas (72 B.C. — 28 B.C.) were (terlainly Brahmins 
and such may have l)een their prodecessoi’s, the Suhgas, too ; * a 
Ksatriya princess would naturally bow down before a Brahmin 
prince.® This interpretation is probably supported by the 


* Mr. K. P. .Jiiyaswiil in Modoiai Hoviow for October, 1924 

(pp. 430-2). I’he iiiscriptiou (found in Ayodlijoi) sivos the interesting 
information that Pusyamitra performed tlie Asvamedha sacrifice 
twice — “ jcjiuiiswt” {ibid., p. 431). 

* See K. P. Jayaswal, J.P.O.K.S., Vol. IV, pp. 257-260. MM. 
Pt. H. P. Shastri first offered this suggestion. The arguments of Pt. 
Shastri and Mr. Jayaswal convince nu'. 

“ I do not blind mysedf to the artistic effect of making 
Indumati pause a while befoi'o the first king she is introduced to 
and courteously bowing to him before rejection ; she soon gets 
over her delicacy and rejects suitor after suitor till she comes to 
Aja» I do not want to forget that KaiidSsa was writing poetry and 
not history and I regret the lot of us twentieth century readers 

18 
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expression — lahdhavarna in v. 21, where a secondaiy meaning 
of (a Brahmin’s caste or, say, a twice-born’s 

caste) may have been also intended. The Kanvas were 
Bralimins and if the Suhgas too were not so, they were at least 
of a higher csiste than the doubly fallen (wisteless and heretical) 
Mauryas. Kalidasa may have been thinking of Pusyamitra 
when he wrote “ sr3rn3T5T5r5«m^!r: ” and ?rm ” 

for the founder of the Suiiga dynasty inaugurated a Brahmanic- 
iil revival and gaincid popularity with the Hindu subjects who 
had so long been cast into the shad(^, and he certainly crossed 
swords with the Yavana invader Menander and defeated 
him.’ It is also possible that our poet was thinking of 
Vilsudeva, the founder of the Kanva dynasty, who could well 
earn popularity with the subjects through the removal of the 
licentious Suhga king Devabhuti ( — bhumi.) Ko special 
signifiCcince can, however, be shown for parantapuh in this 
case.* Before taking leave of the king of Magadha, I 
must, in all honesty, mention one point which might go 
iigainst my theory. Verse 21 makes this king “ the refuge 
of persons seeking shelter ” and we should probalily read 
here an allusion to some wcll-knoAvn incident in the life of 
the contemporary king of Magadha or of any previous king 

wlio have to road history in the fiiiost pooni. Still, an indirect 
hint at the caste! of tlu! contemporary king of Magadha docs not 
seem to mo incompatible with the artistic reason for this preferen- 
tial treatment. [I may mention hero a highly humorous explana- 
tion of this pmnamd proposed by Mr. Nrityalal Mookerji, 
late I'l'incipal of the Carmichael College, Rangpur. When I gave him 
one day my ex})lanation of the obeisance, he said with a smile, 
" ><1^1 ill ? ^=1 f (“ Don’t 

you understand the reason ? IndumatT thought ‘ Grandpa, thou too 
(art come) !’ ”) ]. 

’ Kven if the whole fighting was done by his grandson, Prince 
Vasumitra, the credit goes to him. 

* V'ilsudcva=KTsi3a was, however, famous as a killer of many 
foes, human and non-human. 
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(historicjil or Puranic). ‘ From my present knowletlge I 
cjinnot make out what incident in the first or any previous 
century before Christ our poet could have referred to. But 
there is a line in Harisena’s panegyric of Samudra-Gupta 
which does speak of that monarch’s vouchsafing of help to 

(h 23). ” * This ought to make Kalidasa posteriorj 
to Samudra-Gupta, but, as I have sufficient ground for/ 
believing that Asvaghosa has bori’owed from Kalidasa and 
not Kalidasa from him, I pj-efer to bike iTarisena’s statement 
as a hypia-bole in the usual courtier’s style and possibly 
under the influeiKJC of Kalidiisa. Later research may some 
day reveal to us some story of Pusyamitra’s helping of other 
(Brahmanical) states in throwing off foreign (or Buddhist) 
yoke.® Can we read here any reference to Udayana’s 
regaining of his ancestral land (encroached upon by the Ka^is) 

' Possibly not Pnraoic, bocauso ‘ 

’ ()£ llu., XIIT. (5, sooms to indicate that such an incident 

was in the living nieinory of people. If Pusyatnitra is meant 

by KSlidSsa in Ra., VI, 21, ho could certainly be; described as 

‘ in XIII. 6. [But was K. thinking of the refuge and help 

Vikrarailditya ri'ceived from the Andhra court 'i If performance of 

sa-criiices could entitle Pusyatnitra to Ihe epithet dhanmAlara, 

/ / 

some Andhra chiefs (notably, the third, SrI-iSStakarni) could lay 
claim to it (see Rapson, C. H. I., I. pp. .'>30-1). The son of 
(lardabhilla overthrown and killed by the foreign l^akas could 
certainly be alluded to as upaplavin nxpaj] 

® Cf. also “ ” in 1. 2(5. 

® After I had written the above I referred the question to my 
friend Professor Pramathanath Sarkar. Ho said KaiidSsa was prob- 
ably alluding to Pusyamitra who must have helped many princes 
suffering from the attacks of Menander by defeating him or to 
Candragupta Maurya who certainly formed a league with many chiefs 
and helped them to throw off the Greek yoke. My friend was 
emphatic in his view that most of the kings thought of by 
KSlTdSsa belonged to the immediate past and were not his 
contemporaries. 
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tlirough tlie help of Darsakn, king of Magadha, with whose 
sister Padinavati he contracted a political marriage?* 

After the king of Magadha is courteously rejected by 
fndumati, Sunanda carries her to the king of Aiiga. A king 
of Aiiga is certainly unintelligible as a power distinct from the 
Gupta king of Magadha in the fourth or fifth century A.D., 
and neithei’ Aiiga nor Campa come in for mention in any of 
the Gupta Inscriptions, Aiiga must have been included ivith- 
in the home province of the Gupta emperor. We must there- 
fore assume that Kalidasa’s Aiiga- niitha belongs to the realm of 
legends. But if tluire was no distiiuit state of Aiiga in Kalida- 
sa’s time, why did he introdiKiO a king of Aiiga in the sixth 
canto of the Kiighuvainsa? 1 have already drawn attention 
to the purposive characitcr of Kiilidilsa’s selection. There are 
some indications about the presence of a state of Aiiga, distinct 
from that of Magadha, in the sei^ond century IIC,, and the 
same condition may be sahily inferred for the following century. 
Khilravela lays claim to having carried away the wealth of 
Magadha Aiiga p Magadha ayid Ahga were therefore 
distinct kingdovts in his time. The king cd Rajagi’lia 
' (1. 8) also may have been distinguished from Byhaspatimitra 
( = Pusyamitra, according to Mr. .Fayaswal) of Magadha (1. 12), 
though Mr. Jayaswal has identified the two.® The mention of 

' The story is mven in the SvapnavSsaviwfattri and in the 
KathasaritsSgara (possibly on the basis ol the Brhatkatha of GunSdhya 
for the brief l}rhatkatli3»lokasahgraha of Huddhasvaniin makes 
a reference to PadrnSvati). See Ilarit Kiashna Deb’s papc'r “Udayana 
Vatsa-Raja,” Calcutta, 1111.9, 

' Aiiga- JI(((/adha-msum atncgat/" — liathiguiupha Inscription, 

1. 12, .I.B.O.R.S., vol. IV, p. 384. 

® See C.H.I., I, pp, 527, 537. Mr. Jayaswal has certainly made 
out a strong case for the idf^ntity of the king of RSjagrha with Baha- 
satimitra, the king of Magadha. MathurS and the adjoining regions 

wei-e certainly within the sphere of influence of the house of VlflClO 

/ 

(the Suhgas) at this time as numismatic evidence seems to indicate 
{Ibid., pp. 525-6). But the language of the HSthigumphS Inscription 
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a distinct king of Aiiga in Riighu., Canto VI, should therefore 
place Kahdasa close to Khiiravela’s time. One verse of the 
Aiiga group (v. 70) gives us an interesting bit of information : 
“ ^ i f5m ^ 

^n?iT li. ” We may infer from this that 

the king of Aiiga was a great patron of learning in Kalidasa’s 
day — the poet may, for all that we know, have himself received 
his patronage. Will scholars search for a king of Ahga 
answering this description in the first or second ccaitury B.C., 
or ill the legendary period — or say in the fifth or sixth (;entu- 
ry A.D.? Scholars who make Kalidasa recipient of Gupta 
patronage should notice that the poet has made the king of 
Ahga a scholar and patron of learning and not the king of 


seems to cast some doubt ovop the point. Bahasatimitra’s idcntifica- 

tion with I’lisyainitra is possible but not certain. Bnt Bahasatimitra*^ 

of the PabhosS Inscription (Luder*fe 904) and of coins cannot certainly 

be Pnsyamitra. Por how could Astldhasena, maternal uncle of 

Bahasatimitra, liave lived till the tentli year of the reij^n of Odraka, 

the fifth ^uAga king, if Bahasatimitra were PuSyamitra, tlio first 
/ 

Suftga monarch ? However, as this Bahasatimitra had relations in 
MathurS, he could be identified withBahasatimitra=kingof Magadha 
(and RajagrJia) of the Iiathigumpha Inscription, if we could bring 
down IvhSravela to the time of Odraka and give up all thoughts of his 
contemporaneity with Pnsyamitra. Mr. .Jayaswal has himself recently 
.spoken of the uncc'rtainty of paheographic evidence (Modern Review, 
October, 1924, p. 432). The Sstakarni referred to by Kharavela (1. 4) 
may well be Satakarui II, the sixth Andhra kit\g, and not Srl-Ssta- 
karni, the third monarch (as Mr. Jayaswal supposes, J.B.O.R.S., III., 
pp. 441-2). This supposition will probably remove all difficulties. 
The king of Magadha and the king of RSjagrha of the HSthigumpha 
Inscription will then easily mean the same person. The inscription 
may really have been incised in the 165th year since Aiioka's 
accemon; for Asoka was the “Muriya King ” who conquered Kalihga 
ami Candragupta had nothing to do with it. Of couiree I do not 
get any support for my theory from the interpretation of the 
iriacription I myself propose but separate mention of Anga and 
Magadha in 1. 12 is sufflcieni' for my purpose. 
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Magadhu. Kalidii.sa’s partiality for the king of Ahga is also 
f)<nno out by the next verse, “ WTURnrnjsicTm 

I 51 5r 'gi 5 t fu, RnreNI* 

ctN;: |i,"* 

Next comes the king of Avanti. The verses being 
very important from my point of view I quote them in 
full : — 

“ cTU: M f:3T?Tf (v. 1. V^lt) I 

(v. 1. f^?iv5PF?n^) 5T^«rT5Tfj^t^jR# li^iii 

9rnnN w ii^^ii 

srqu^3 i 

?nuj>cr%isrTmi!ft5it swur^i^gw^i ?5tH^ 

sr^hRC 

^5tt viRt^5T icf ^yn it^r i 

^vuTUFTf^oT^fivurg ^^'gfTRVT^piTTg ii^irM 

HI ^TrW^ftfHUlf ¥95^ vngu^ HHH II ^^11. 

These verses plainly show that there was then sitting on 
the throne of Avanti a king (and no provincial governor) 
independent of Magadhan or any other control. Prior to the 
conquest of Malwa by Candra-Gupfci II this region was under 
the rule of the Sakas (Western Satraps)’ and it is highly 
doubtful if the sympathy of Kalidiisa would go out for these 
foreign usurpers. And after the Gupta conquest, Malwa was 

* Will a Pantlit Mai\uiathanath Bhattacharya appear in Bihar 
and claim that KSlidasa was ,a native of Bhagalpur District ? My 
late lamented teacher Pandit Sarat Chandra SSstrl used to say that “of 
all the provinces of India Bihar has the best claim to call itself 
the homo of the immortal poet of India.” His view, so far as is 
known to me, was based only on the nature of the local traditison 
and not on Ita., VI. 29. KaiidSsa was in all probability both a native 
and a resident of Avanti. lie may have received only some help 
from Anga and even that is by no means certain. 

’ Smith, E.H.I.% p. 307. 
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includetl in the Gupt<i empire iind a ruler meriting Kalidasa’s 
description could hardly be a provincial governor or even a 
yuva-rdja holding the province for the crown. Several schol- 
ars like to make Candra-Gupta II the VikramiTditya who 
patronised Kalidasa. But Candra-Gupta II was a king of 
Magadha and not of Ujjayini, whereas Kalidasa’s patron is 
traditionally ascribed to Ujjayini. I have no quarrel with 
persons who reject traditions altogether but I cannot under- 
shxnd the ardhajarafiya attitude of those scholars who 
accept one part of a tradition and conveniently ignore 
the other. If Kalidasa’s patron was a king named or titled 
Vikramaditya, he was also king of Ujjayini ; such 
Candra-Gupta II was ccirtainly not, nor so any other 
later Gupta king. The poet has likened the king of Avanti 
to the Moon, newly risen, in verse 31, but he immediately 
corrects himself by comparing him to the Sun in the 
following verse. This probably suggests that Kalidasa was 
thinking of the name or title of his patron, Vikrama-dc?i^2/c«. 
But verse 30 give.s us a clear allusion to this name: 
“As the water lily cannot love the so could not that 

exquisitely delicate princess place her heart on him who causes 
his friend-lotuses to bloom forih and his eneniy-mud to dry up 
at his valour” We have here both a comparison with the 
Sun {Aditya) and a mention of the king’s valour {pratdpa, 
a synonym for vihrama). I cannot therefore doubt that wo 
have hero an exquisitely fine allusion to the name or epithet 
(Vikramaditya) of the king of Ujjayini. It should be noted 
that the simile “ as the lily does not like the Sun ” has not 
been used in the case of any other suitor, though the opposite 
one, “as the lotu.s does not like the Moon,” has been u.sed 
twice— w h ^ \ 

sjsrftw ” and “ 

There was therefore something deliberate in this 
expression and I conclude that Kalidasa has referred to 
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Vikraniadityayking of Ujjayin'i, in the Raghuvamkad I 
\v<)ul<l identify this Vikramaditya with tlie Viki’amaditya of 
.laina tradition, who in tlio first century B,C. drove out the 
Sakas f'roiu Ujjayini and esUiblishcKl himself (.m the throne of 
his (father) Gardabhilla. “ ’’ in v. 31 probably 

refers to the new accession of this monarch and reference to 
the youth of the king in v. 35 points that way. It should 
be noted that Kalidasa has not invested this suitor of Indumati 
with a Puranic pedigree, as Ik; has, for example, done in the case 
of the next king. The dynasty to which Kalidasa thus makes 
reference had probably on that account but newly come to 
power. If we are justified in identifying this dynasty with 
“ the seven Gardabhillas ” of the Matsya, Vilyu and 
Brahmanda Puranas (Pargitor, D.K.A., p. 4(5), just before 
the Sakas, the family was certainly a. now one, provided 
Gai'dabhilla was the first king. Jaina tradition makes 
Gardabhilla reign for 13 years and places an interval of 

135 years between his son Vikramaditya’s accicssion and 

/ / 

the coming back of the Sakas to power, with a Saka 

* I told Professor Dr. D. R. lihandarkar ot my interpret- 
ation of l?a., VI. 3t), and I was glad to lind that I convinced 
him. Of coui’se the Professor does not shar(3 my view about 
the date of K^lid^sa - ho places him in the sixth century 
A.D. Professor Dr. Hadhakumud Mukerji recently drew my 
attention to a somewhat similar interpretation by ]\[r. Dhaiiapati 
Banerji in Q.d.if.S., Vol, X,, pp, 77-8. Mr. Panerji deduces refer- 
ence to VikramSditya from the Avanti-nStha's being compareil 
to the 8nn (in v. 32 e, d, and v. 36 rZ), and froin tlie mention 
of his line physiiiuc (in v. 32 a, />). Mr. Sankara {ifjuL, p. 188) 
rightly olijecis that vikranKt (valour) is not synonymous with a 
manly form. Mr. Banerji’s reply (p. 364) is ineffective for ‘‘ 

(the synonym for “ ” given by the Sabdakalpadruma on the 

authority of Amara and Bharata and quoted with approval by 
Mr. Baner,ii) is not an exact equivalent for vikrama and is not even 
itself synonymous with a fine physique — a tall and largely built man 
is not necessarily “ and we should remember that among the 

PSOcilavas “ ” has been ascribed to Arjuna and not to the giant 

Bhima. I pin my faith on i^ralaim. in v. 36 c. which is certainly 
an exact equivalent for riferaina and the adltija I search for in the 
same verse. I have theifd’ore not lieeu wholly anticipated but am in 
any casc^ glad to find another worker read a reference to VikramSdi- 
tya, king of Ujjayini', in Rii., VI. 
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inteiTGgnum of 4 years between Gardabliilla and Vikramaditya. ^ 

A period of 148 years is not much too long for 7 reigns. But 
the Vilyn and the Brabinanda Piiranas make the Gardabhilla 
dynasty reign forijnly 7'J years (“ or— 140 ?). Wo 

may therefore assume that the Gai'dahhilla dynasty ended with 
Harasvat.i’s transgressor and not begun with him. Vikramaditya, 
coming after the Saka usurpation, will in any cast' have founded 
a fresh line ; 5T^?«ir5rf»T^ ” will apply in cither case with 

the same force. in VI. 31, may 

refer to the conquest of the Sakas by Vikramaditya. A simi- 
lar allusion may also he conlaint'd in Ila., XI, 20-27. “ 

cw I ii.” 

Compare also the title of the Vikramorvasiya and “ f^»n 

(B.S.S., :hd ed., j). 16), 

“ fsrsCTH^Jfn:;” (p. 18), lilc., of its text.* 

' Z.D.M.Ct,, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 2.51, 207. The P/‘ripl>ts seems 
to supply im intorcstiuH conlirmution of one of those particulars by 
calling the. city of Ujj;iyini '"former/!/ a royal capital.” Ujjayini 
probably passed about 7'S A.D- into th<^ liaiids of the Saka prince 
Oastana who may not have removed his capital there. I’rior to this 
event the city must hav(! forjne<l for a tong time tins capital of a 
Hindu principality (connected, as numismatic ‘ividence indicates, 
with the Andhra lOmpire). The Perip/ns does not record its date and 
there is great diversity of opinion on the point. Mr. tSchofl; in the 
Introduction to his translation {pp. 7-1.5) declared in favour of (U) A. 1). 
])ut the view of the scholars of his ‘ Second Group ’ (80"89 A. D. — p. 
292) commend itself to me. Mr. Schotf has, however, sul.)scquently 
accepted 80 A.D, (See Smith, D.H.T.,' p. 245. n. 2) ; Ujjayini 
must have then recently lost its independence. Oastana’s successors 
seem, however, to have shifted their capital to that holy city. 

“ I have given above complete reference to the sources of the 
legend of KSlakScSrya, Gardabhilla and the Sakas. liut as the texts 
are not well-known and as the Cambridge History of India, which has 
published a summary, has not yet attained the popularity it fully 
deserves, I give below tAVO extracts from it, at the sugges- 
tion of my friend Mr. Nirendranath Ray Chaudhuri of the Bangabasi 
. College, Calcutta : — 

19 
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I'lic noxl king is Pratipa of Anupadesa. The fact that 
the description opens ^Yith an account (vv., H8 — 40) of his 
Jegondaiy ancestor Kartavirya and that Pratipa is himself 
declared in verse 42 as superior to the legendary Parasurama 
probably shows that there was no real Indian dynasty ruling 
the land in Kalidasa’s time, J3ut the mention of the province 

“Ojily one legend, the Kahiharharyd-Knl kanaka, ‘the Story of 
the Teacher KSliiha,’ tells us about sonic events which are supposed to 
liavo taken place in l.ijjain and other parts of Western India during 
the first part of the, first century B.C,, or immediately before the 
foundation of the Vikrama Era in aS B.C. This legend is perhaps 
not totally diivoid of all historical interest. For it records how the Jain 
saint K31aka, having been insulted by King Oardabhilla of Ujjain, 

who, according to %'arious tra<litions, was the father of the famous 

/ 

VikrainSdilya, h\ liis (lesiri^ for rovongo to the. land of the Sakasi, 
Avhoso Idn/j.' was islyled ‘King of (RriliSnii.-ilhi). 'Jliis title, in 

ilB OriH'k and Indian forniB, ^vaB CfTtainly borin' hy the Raka kin^S of 
the runjab, ^lavK'S and liiB successors, who belong to this period ; and 
as it actually appears in the form SlKWHano Shdo on the coins of 
their successors, llio Kush3[na monarchs, we *ire perhaps justified in 
concluding that the legi'ud is to sonic extent historical in charac- 
ter. However this may hi', the story goes on to tell us that Kaluka 
pt*rsuaded a numbt*r of Raka satraps to invade Ujjain and overthrow 
the dynasty of Oardabhilla ; but that, some years afti'rwards, his son, 
the glorious VikramSditya, repelled the invaders and rC'Cstablished 
the throne of his ancestors. What the historical foundation of this 
legend may bo, is wliolly uncertain— perhaps it contains faint recol- 
lections of the Scythian dominion in Western India during the first 
century B.C). In any case, it seems undoubtedly to give further 
proof of the connexion of the Jains with Ujjain, a fact indicated also 
by their use of the Vikrama Era, which was established in the coun- 
try of MaiwH, of which Ujjain was the capital (Oharpentier, pp. 
167-S). 

“ But a few years later, c. 75 B.C., there arose another formid- 
able power on the west. The Scythians (Rakas) of SeistSn had 
occupied the delta of the Indus, which was known thereafter to 
Indian writers as Sakadvipa, ‘thedo3bof the Sakas,’ and to the Greek 
geographers as Indo-Scythia. The memory of an episode in the his- 
tory of Ujjayini as it was affected by this new element in Indian 
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shows that there was a separate kingdom tliero. 1 therefore 
infer that foreigners were probably reigning tliore. If Mahis- 
mat!, the capital, was to the south of Ujjayiiu in Avanti, and 
the same as the modern Mandhiita on the Narbada in the Nimar 
district of C. R, ^ tlie province was probably under Saka 
rule in tlie middle of the first ccmtury B.C., possibly even 
after Vikramaditya’s driving away of the Sakas from the 
region. But Saka rule idso prevailed therii in the 
fourth century A.D., in whose last decade Candra-Gupta FT 

politics may possibly be pi-esorvod in the Jain story of Kalaka, 
which is told iii chapter VI, pp. 1G7-8. The story can iioitlier bo 
proved nor disproved; but it may be said in its favour that its his- 
torical sotting is not inconsistisit with what we know of the political 
circumstances of Ujjayini at this period. A p(‘rsocLited party in the 
state may well have invoked the aid of tlu^ warlike Rakas of vSaka- 
dvipa in order to crusli a cruel despot ; and, as history has so often 
shown, such allies are not unlikely to have S(dzed the kingdom 
for themselves. Ik^tli the tyrant Gardal)hilla, whoso misdeeds 
were responsible for the introduction of llieso avengers, and his 
son Vikramflditya, who afterwards drove the Sakas out cf the realm, 
according to the story, may perhaps be liistorical charactt‘rs ; and, 
from the account which represejits Vikramniditya as liaving come 
fc Ujjayini from Pratishthjlna, we may infer that lh<\y were 
connected with the Atidhras,"*' It is possible tliat we may r(‘cognise 
in this story the ])eginnings of that long struggle btdweon the 
Andhras and the ^akas for the poss(‘Ssion of Ujjayirn, the varying 
fortunes of which may be clearly traced when the evidence of 
inscriptions becomes available in the second century A.D.t With 
the imperfect documents at our disposal, wo can do little more 
than suggest such possibilities. It is hopeless to attempt to discri- 
minate between the elements which may be historical and others 
which are undoubtedly pure romance in the gn^at cycle of legend 
which has gathered around the name, or rather the title, Vikrama- 

^ See, C.H.I., I, pp. 173, 531 and map 5, also map in 
Pargiter’s Ancient Indian Historical Traditions. 

^ These kii^s belonged probably to the family of Gardabhillas, who 
appear in the Purifnas among the successors of the Aiidhras ; see Kali 
Age, pp. 44-6, 72. 

t o, M. Cat , Andhras^etc., pp. xxxv, xxxvi. 
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(!onqii(!rf!(l tliosc parts fi-oin tlie Western Satraps. The passage 
is therefore indecisive for our purpose and vvc may pass on 
to the next king, Susea of ^urasena. This prince is des- 
cribed in V. 40 as belonging to the legendary Nipa family’ 
and the same logic ought to indicate that there was a foreign 
power )-oigning in Mathura regions in Kalidasa’s time. The 
Sakas were certainly tlu're in the first century B. C.* But 
can any .such thing bo said in the Gupta period? The 
Arjuniiyanas, an old Ksatriya Irilx.*,* were reigning to the 
west of the Mathura region in Samudra-Gupta’s time as his 
feudatories (Allahabad Inscription, 1. 22) and Mathura was 
cei'tainly iiKiluded within Gupta territory, as the votive (?) 

(litya, Sun ol! ’ Many kings at dill’i'i'cnt iK-riods and in 

diiL'ront cnunti-irs of India have keen ,m) stylod ; and it soems that 
the exploits of inoiH' than one of them liavi* been confused even 
in those legcnids which may be ix'garded as having some historical 
basis. While it is possible, nay evim probable, that there may 
have boon a VikramSdilya who expcdUsl the iSakas from UJjayini 
in the first century P>.C., if is c<‘rtain that the monarch who linally 
crushed the oaka imwer in this region was tin* Gupta emperor, 
Oandra-Gupta II Vikramilditya (.‘180 — 114 A.D). Indian tradition 
does not ilistinguish between these two. It regards the supposed 
founder of tin* era, which began in 58 B.G., (p. 571), and the royal 
patron of KfTlidilsa, who lived more than four hundred years later, 
as ojie and the same person.” (Uapson, i)p. .5.32“d). 

I am tryin.g to .show that our poet lived in the court of Garda- 
bhilla’s son (Vikram<tditya) and not Candra-Gupta II (Vikramaditya). 
But I am not concerned with the personality of the founder of 
the Sambat Ki-a. SarasvatT, referred to abov(! in my text, was 
KaiakScarya’s sister and a nun. Gardabhilla violated her and 
brought on himself the vengeance of K31aka Suri. 

’ Nlpa, the founder of the line belongs to the South PaQcaia 
dynasty and is No. GO in Pargiter’s list (Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition, p. 148). See ihkh, pp. 117, 1G(», 281, 

* Sec Kaiakasuriprabandha (in PrabliSvakacarita), v. 67 
“ fitrJini flqu: i ^ nijusRuuftflp?: n,” V. A. Smith, 

E.n.I.% p. 241; Rapson, C.H.I., I, p. 526. 

^GanapStha on PSijini, IV, 2. 80 ; C.H.I., I, p. 526. 
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stone inscription at Mathura of Canilra-Gupta 11 (Fleet’s No. 4) 
clearly indicates, Kalidasa’s mention of a king at Mathura and 
the manner of his description can therefore be understood only 
in the first century B, C. As Kalidasa’s contemporary ruler 
(or Satrap) of INIathura did not belong to a native dynasty, 
he had to select Indumati’s contemporary from the pre-historic 
period. But does “ ^ ht I 

^>tTNrfT ii” (v. 52) indicate that 

Krdidasa was now thinking of the contemporaiy ruler, fm un- 
desirable foreign Satrap, fit to be likemid to an obstruction ? 

The next king is Mahendra of Kaliiiga about whom I have 
already said much. The reference to the Spice Islands and 
their produce in verse 57 (“ 

”) is, as pointed out by Mr. Sankara,’ intelligible after 
75 B. C., the date of Kalinga colonisation of Sumatra and is a 
humorous bit of anachronism in Kalidasa’s usual style. I 
shall once again draw attention of my readers to Ea. VI, 58 
c.d. “ and my ex- 

planation of it in the light of Khiiravela’s mischiefs in the 
territory of the Bhojakas.* After Mahendra comes the king 
of Paufjya to whom Kiilidasa has forgotten to give a name*. 
I need not say here anything more; about this king. “ 

H U” piobably sums up without specific mention 

Indumati’s passage before some other kings. We have next 
the description of Aja and Tndumati’s bashful acceptance of 
this prince. As Aja belongs to the original story wo should 

p. 31,5. 

* That Rastrikas aucl Bhojakas do not moan particular peoples, 
outside the Kalihga territory, hut KhSra vela’s own provincial and 
local (!) governors (Liider, E. I., X, suppl. p. 161, R. D. Banerji, J. B. 
O. R. S., Ill, p. 500) seems impossible to me, I have Mr. Jayaswal 
(.I.B.O.R.S., III, p. 45.5) and Mr. Rapson (C. H. I., T, p. 5.35) on 
my side. Mr. Jayaswal rightly says, “ But nobody would think it 
important enough to mention in an inscription the respect one 
receives from one’s servants or officers.” 

. * Or was it because the poet could not coin a name from the 
Pura^as for the ” ” Dravidian chief ? 
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not suppose that Kalidasa lias alluded to a contemporary king 
of Ayodliya. No historical conclusion should therefore bo 
drawn from this separate mention of the state of Uttara- 
Kosala^ an<l I must now take leave of the sixth canto of 
the Raghuvanisa. 

Rut leave of the Raghuvainsa we ma)^ not take yet. The 
Gupta period theorists will say here that allusions to the 
(jriipta kings and to their family are too many and too 
obvious in the Raghuvanjsa to admit of any explanation other 
than the Gupta patronag(i of Kalidasa. But we should re- 
member that the Guptas nvo not really kings of Avanti 
with which tradition associates Kalidasa’s Vikramaditya and 
where tlu^ poet cxTtainly lived. The large number of 
derivatives of the root gup^ are noticed in Kalidasa only 

* Th(‘ (Oipla porioU tluMn’isls need not llier(‘r()ro be troubled 
by the fact that Ayodliyil was included within and was a capital of 
the (fupta empire (V. A. Siidth, K. 11. I.'\ p. dlO). My own attitude 
is just tliis ; 1 <lo not want 1o read history, where it is not called 
for. Tli(‘ texts should bo studiiul from their own points of view and 
if any historical conclusions can Ix' deduced tlu'y should not contra- 
dict the int(‘rnal data of the texts. This is unfortunately not 
usually don(‘ ; in the iiuestion of Killidasa’s date*, we have often 
theory lirst and interpretation of the t(‘xt afterwards, instc^ad of text 
])efore ih(‘oi*y. Similarly historical facts should not bo interpreted 
in the light of KiTlidilsa and Hum compared with his own statements ! 
Mr. Ihidha (lovinda Basak’s paper on the “Historical basis for 

Ihighn’s coji(jui‘Sts ’’ though V(‘ry learned and full of acute sugges- 
tions is vitiat *d by this mixing up of evidence. “ 

• qj i(vri in 47 (or 44) is taken to suggest “that 

at the time of the composition of that groat lyric Skanda-Gupta had 
his r(*si(lenc(‘ lix(‘d in Avanti, probably in Ujjain and that he 
was placed in charge of the king’s (cf. the title Mahendraditya 
as uschI by king Kunulira-Gupta I) army.” (Proceedings of 

the Calcutta Oriental Conference, p, 326). But unfortunately 

for iSlw Basak; K3lidSsa places Skanda not in Ujjayinl but on 
Mount Devagiri (mentioned in the previous verse) which is at some 
real distan ce from that city. How is it also known that Skanda- 
Gupta as a prince was a general of his father’s troops stationed in 
Rjjjiyi'd ? The chronological order of the different works of KSli- 
dSsa should also bo fixed on purely internal evidence and not on sup- 
posoil historical allusions. The KuinSrasambhava which is certainly 
earlier than the Raghuvamsa is placed by some scholars after 
that work just to suit the theories about the historical allusions ! • 

^ To which Professor Dr. Meghnad Saha of our Physics Depart- 
ment draws my attention. 
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on account of the tlieoiy. A similar list can he made out 
from Asvaghosa's works hut no one will dare suggest that 
the. Buddhist philosopher lived in the Gv. 2 )ta period. Sa- 
mudra and Candra arc too faiuiliav terms in poetic vocabu- 
lary to call for any especial notice or liistori(;al explanation 
in the case of Kalidasa’s use. I would not urge any gi-amma- 
tical objection against the late IMr, Harinath Dey’s interpreta- 
tion of “ I5TTH ” (Ka. f., 5), for a secondary meaning 

of ‘ lords of the earth since Haumdra-dupta ’ is a-priori not 
impossible/ But when I compare tlu? other alleged references 
to Samudra-Gupta or Candra-Gupta I lose all faith in this 
method. If the Guptas were lords of the earth since Samu- 
dra-Gupta, the poet could Jiot possibly sjx'ak of his son Candra- 
Gupta. II as purer than him ; for that would th<^ meaning 
of Ra. I, 1 2, “ I ^ 

II.” Above all, Ra. XVIf, 71 “ 

?raTf%vi: i ^ g sr ” clearly shoAvs 

that Kalidasa nev(a‘ wanted to flatter tbo Gupta kings Samu- 
dra-Gupta and Candra-Gupta II. If Dilipa is incidentally 
likened to Candra-Gupta II, born of Samudra-Gupta, in 
Ra. I, 12, how do you explain Ra. Ill, 17 “ 

gro SRTfrT I Slf 

sra»jer ll,” where the self-same Dilipa Is compared to 

Samudra (or its swelling) and his son Raghu to ? 

Why do you notice only such passages as suit your tlieory 
and OA^erlook the rest? An unprejudiced study of these 
references should convince one that Kalidasa has used only 
the language of poetry and he has in his usual Avay* con- 
stantly varied his similes. As regards the alleged frequent 
references to Kumara or Skanda, they may bo also paralleled 
from the Buddhacarita ; and we should not blind ourselves to 

' Nor wottld I say with a well-known Professor td' English at 
Calcutta that KSlidSsa has even referred to Candra-Gupta’s Sala 
(Bengali for Syo/a=‘bi’other-in-law ’) in lla., XIII, 40 
’ etc. 

Kalidasa’s rich fund of similes is proverbial. 
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the fact that Kalidasa was a devout Saiva‘ and frequent 
references to Siva’s son would be but natural here. I have 
already suggested one possible historical ground for the 
writing of the Kumarasainbhava. Kalidiisa may also 
have been making frequent visits to tlie temple of Kilrtikeya 
in Mount Devagiri, alluded to in the Meghaduta. Speaking 
of historical fdlusions, T m<iy refer to Ila., VITI, 2 
“ % m. i fqg^wfd 

•I 11,” whore the poet has probably the well- 

known parricide Ajatasatru in mind. The allusion, if 
meant, could hardly be understood in the fourth or fifth 
century A.n. Biina, writing in the sevcutb century, h;is 
preserved for us many anecdotes of the Suiiga period but he 
has throughout given us the names. Kiilidasa, if writing in 
the first century B.Cl, did not ni'ed to take the name of 
Ajatasatru and his indirect reference’ could lie easily 
understood by his contemporaries. 

The possible transforonce of the Gupta capital to Ayodhya 
is supposed by some to have bwo alluded to in Kusa’s return to 
Ayodhya, described in Raghuvaq sa, Canto XVT. But Kusa 
returned to Ayodhya and did not go there for the first time, as 
the Guptas did, and Kusa’s return is most probably (jiven in the 
legends from which Kiilidasa draws his stoiy and not invented 
by the poet. The establishing of a second capital at Ayodhya 
may, on the other Inmd, have been as much due to a wish to 
rival or at least imitate the glories of the famous Iksviikus (so 
beautifully sung by two of India’s greatest poets) as to adminis- 
trative necessities. Pure administrative necessity would proba- 
bly have led to the choice qf a more ivesterly city like Mathura 
or a more central place like Allahabad. AVe should remember 
tliat the Guptas w^ere Hindu revivalists and they would 

* Compare, among others, the uatidl-sfakas of the MSlavikS- 
gnimitra, the Vikramorvasiya and the Abhijfi5na«akuntala, the 
hharata-vakya of the last, the first verse of the Raghnvamsa and the 
theme of the KurnSrasambhava. 

* Of course, if meant. 
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naturally choose a royal city famous in Hindu tradition. 
Some ilirect influence of Kiilidiisa’s RaghuvaJVisa is possible 
here. 1 have already spoken of a possible influence of this 
epic on the conduct of Sainudra-Gupta. 1 have a suspicion 
that the early Gupta kings were great admirers of Kalidasa’s 
works. One work of our j)oet was probably carried to 
JNIagadha (and Bengal) by some Gupta king. The Bengali 
recension of the Sakuntala spells the name of the hero 
as Dusmmita,^ whereas all other texts spell it as 
DusyanUi, even the Kashmir recension’ which is in 
many respects similar to the Bengali text. The inference is 
natural that in the first codex of the tlrama brought to Bengal 
the subscript y was misread as ni. Tiie two letters, therefore, 
or their forms in subscript were so very similar that one could 
be mistaken for the other ; but as y seldom changes form in a 
ligature the ordinary letters y and nt must have had the same 
look. We find this similarity in the Bilsad Stone Pillar In- 
scription of the time of Kumara-Gupta (Fleet’s No. 10, Plate 
V).^ 1 therefore infer that the arch codex of the Bengali 

Sakuntalii was brought some time in tlui reign of Kumara- 
Gupta or in that of his father Camlra-Gupta H, the 
conqueror of JMalwa. A drama would ordinarily circulate 
within narrow limits, unless specially favoured by the position 
of the writer. But a good poem would reach distant regions 
earlier than the dramas of the same author. Asvagho^’s 
Sariputniprakarana, for example, had a more limited circula- 
tion* than his poems. Similarly Kalidasa’s dramas too may 
have been for long confined more or less to the Malwan stage 
and been carried to distant Magadha and Bengal by 

* Sop, c.y., Pt. Prom Oliund Tarkavagisa’s text, Calcutta, 

1860, p. 3. - 

’ See Bnrkhard’s Dio Kashniiror SakuntalS-Handschrift, Vienna, 
1884, p. 21. 

See Tabic IV, column IV, rows 31 and 32 in liUhler’s 
Indischc Palaeograpliie (Tafolu) and the form of the m in Brahman- 
ya-d(wasya of the Bilsad Inscription, 1. 7, in Fleet’s plate. 

* As is clearly indicated by its total disappearance from India. 

20 
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only Cundra-Gupta II, conqueror of Malvva, or his son. In 
incdijeval Bengali versions of the Sakuntalii story and in some 
Bengal manuscripts of the Mahabharata too we find the spelling 
Dnsmanta^ obviously under the influence of the popular 
drama of Kalidasa as current in Bengal. But there are 
manuscripts in Bengali character, e.g., some of the Mss. of 
the Padmapurana used by my friend Professor Haradatta 
Sarinii for his text of selections from the Padma-Purana,‘ 
which spell the name as Du^yanta. 

That the nineteenth canto of the Raghuvaiiisa was not the 
last, as Air. iS. P. Pandit supposed,* cannot be seriously 
believed. The fact that the poet has rushed a number of 
unimportant kings through the eighteenth canto shows that 
the poet is coining towards the ciul. But an artistic winding 
up re(purcd that there should be a little more leisurely move- 
ment and we have that in the nineteenth canto. The amours 
of Agnivariia in the last canto of the Baghuvaii-sa correspond 
to the eighth canto of the (unlinishcd) Kumarasambhava, 
the last that left his pen. But this nineteenth canto of the 
Biighuvaiusa does not show that the writer was a voluptuary ; 
Kalidasa’s moral tone is fully manifest in vv. 18 — 53. Agni- 
varna’s tragical culmination conveys a moral and is suggestive 
to liistorians. Kalidasa probably saw the inglorious end 
of a glorious line of kings through the debaucheries of the 
last king. And that line was most probably the family of the 
Suiigas with whom Kalidiisa was in deep sympathy and the 
Agnivarna among the Suhgas was probably Devabhumi who 
was slaughtered by his indignant Brahmin minister Vasm 
deva.^ It shoulil be noticed that Kalidasa makes the ministers 
of Agnivarna hide the news of the king’s death and secretly 

* Padiiiupuraca unci Kalidasa, Calcutta, 1925. 

’ Prelace to his edition of Ra., Vol. Ill, preface, pp. 14-18. 

* “ «^ir^T I ” 

(Pargilor, D.K.A., pp. o3-4), “ 

flHi i” (Hursacarita Uc. VI, Vidyasagar’s ed„ 

p. 173, Kirnaysagar cd., p. 199). 
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consume his body in fire under tlie pretext of performing some 
propitiatory rites for tlic king’s recovery. Borne connexion 
witli wliat Vasudeva Kanva did is quite evident. I may 
also point out tliat the names of many of the Suiiga kings 
ended in — ?«ii5m = the Sun and ihe Suiigas could therefore 
be thought of in connexion of the liiighus of the solar race. 
Another sensual king could have been also thought of by 
our poet when he wrote of Agnivarna, viz., Gardabhilla of 
Avanti, who brought on great misfortune to his whole kingdom 
by his de])aucheri(‘s culminating in the forcible abduction of 
Sarasvati, tbe sister of Kalakaciilrya. It is possible, as f have 
said already, that this Gardabhilla cam(‘ at the end of the 
Gardabhilla dynasty and was not Gardabhilla I. ' Nurture of 
his son (Vikramaditya) under Satavahana protection and 
the n'gaining of Ihe family glory through that prince may have 
something in common with the careful nourishing of the 
posthumous son, the hope of Agnivarna’s line, refeiTod to at 
the end of the Raghuvanisa. Adhya of the Malwan pj-ince’s 
name or epithet easily lends itself to a veiled comparison with 
the kings of the solar dynasty. The Raghuvanisa, was, therefore, 
not purely tragical in its culmination ; it ends with a hope for 
a glorious king. 

That Kalidasa could be contemporary with Agniraitra, as 
is inferred by Mr, B. Ray* from only the hharata-vdkya of 
tlui Malavikagnimitra, “ srsiDn sr 

sTTfjrfir^ ”, seems to me to be altogether impossible. 
Agnimitra’s foibles as well as his excellences and also those of 
Iravati (and Rharini) are described in the drama with a certain 
amount of humorous freedom and it is absurd that a con- 
temporary poet could thus flatter Agnimitra. That there is 
something strange in the hharata-vdkya I admit ; but 
acknowledging a problem is better than offering a cheap 

^ The Saka interregnum would create a gap and continuity of 
the line through this gap would not be spoken of. A culmination of 
thelin(‘,in Sarasvati’s transgressor seems therefore more natural. 

* Sakuntaia, ath ed., 1920, Introduction, pp. 28, 29. 
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explanation. Kalidilsa could simply have begun his literary 
career when the Suhgas were still reigning and the Malavikag- 
niinitra certainly belongs to this early period.* It is also 
I)Ossihle that the regular type of th(‘ Bharatavakya had not yet 
been fixed by usage. 1 have already drawn attention to the 
fact that Banabhatta has preserved some J^uhga traditions. It 
is therefore a-]^riori not impossible for a fifth century writer, 
living in Malwa, not fur from Vidisa, the home of the Sungas, 
to know much of these princes. Still so many are the minute 
historical dehiils preserved in the I^Iiila vikiignimitra — details such 
as tally with known facts and are such that critic<d scholars of 
the present day feel disposed to utilise for the constriK^tion of 
history’ — that it is diflicult to believe that they could be all 
remembered after six or seven (icnturies. I therefore think 


that Kiilidilsa wrote his drama within a century of the reigns 
of Pusyamitra, and Agnimitra, Avhen their memory was still 
fresh in popular memory. The Malavikiignimitra was Kalidii- 
sa’s first <lrama’ and he was then a novice; in his art. He 


would therefore hardly dare to bo very original in his story and 
would rather follow facts closely. It is probably in the love 
incidents alone that Kalidasa has been original — even JMalavika’s 
misfortunes and subsequent admission into Agnimitra’s house- 
hold and marriage with him may have been given by history. 
However, 1 do not wish to press the evidence of the Alalavik- 
iignimitra for fixing Kiilid.asa’s date, for I cannot prove that Kali- 
diisa had not some kdvya or histori(!al Avork about the Buugas 
before him. A later drama, the Mudrartiksasa,'* reproducing 


’ Either Dcvabluuni (8'i-73 B.C. ?) or his predecessor BhSgii- 
vata (114-82 B.D. ?) may liavo been then reigning. 

" Cf. Rapson. C.H.I., Vol. I, Ch. XXI. 

* Compare the apologetic tone in the prologue. 

* The date of this drama is wholly uncertain but that it 
belongs to a post-Christian epoch (perhaps later than the century 
to which KSlidSsa is usually assigned) may be taken for graiRed. 
See Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 204. 
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traditions of a still earlier epoeh was based, according to 
Dbanika, on the Brhatkallia,* 

The evidence of tlu' Bhibi medallion, on A\dn(^li Mr. S. 
Ray* has pinned his faith so much, fails to convince me, and 
T shall not cite it in favour of a fii'st century B.C’. theory. 
How can we he altogether certain that it is a work of the 
Suhga pei’iod ? Then, does it really picture the opening scene 
of the Sakuntalii ? Wo have a line rcprodiu^tion no\y of the 
medallion in an easily accessible volume* and its close 
scrutiny niveals important dith'ronces. There is no deer 
running before the horses. It cannot he urged that want of 
si)ace to tlu^ right hand side induced the engraver to put the 
deer at the bottom, for we have two animals there and not 
one as in Kitlida.sa’s story. Then Kalidasa makes two hermits 
(three in the Devanilgaii recension) come and stop the king 
from his cruel quest, whereas we have here only one individual 
standing before the horses, with hands outstretched (to hid the 
party w(‘lcome ?). Again, the person driving the houses with a, 
whip in his l ight hand looks youthful and has got .something like 
a crown on his lu'ad and (ran hardly answt'r to Dusyanta’s 
elderly charioteer. The other p(}r.son seated on the erhariot has 
neither a crown on his head nor a how in his hand. Then 
again, who are the individuals at the top of the medallion ? 
With all those fundamental diffcirences, how (ran the picture 
represent the opening s(!en(r of Kalidasa’s immortal drama ? 

I therefore set aside the allegation that it.s ti^stimony places 
Kiilidasa in the first century B.C. or earlieiA and T place 

' Avaloka of Dhauika, com. on the Dasiainpaka, Nirnays^SKar 
edition, I^onibay, 11)17, p. 34. No sucli tradition is on record about 
Kalidasa’s obligations. May wi' not therefore conclnde that he 
had only, living memory of the Sungas to go by ? 

Saknntaia, Introduction, pj). 9-10. Mr. Kankara too has used 
its testimony with approbation (I.IT.t^., Vol I, p. 313). 

* Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, Plate XXIX. 8oe two 
impressions of the plaque in the annexed plate. 

With much dillidonco I propose to take the plaque as depict- 
ing the scene of the aged man sent by the gods (pictured at the top ?) 
to create the first impression of I'airagya in the prince SiddhSrtha’s 
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iny hopos on the nature of tJie resemblances between Asvagbosa 
an<! Killiclasa, as binUnl in niy pratijnd verses. My case 
fails if thos(' resemblances (by the dc(dsiv(? character of some 
and the cumulative effect of the rest) do not establish my 
[)oint. But my present conviction is that they do* and in 
such a way that if Kalidasa is not removed from the fourth or 
the (Iflh century after Christ, Asvaghosa will have to be brought 
down from the Kusan period or all the passages in his works re- 
sembling Kalidasa will have to be pronounced as post-Kalidiisean 
interpolations. Tf such an ahhyv^xKjanKi is made by attybody 
for the sake of argument, T am certainly sikmced. But 

1 hav(! not answered one very strong set of arguments, 
against, an early date for Kalidasa, viz., tho.se based on 
Kalidasa’s knowledge of (Grecian) astronomy and astrology. 
This T leave to more competent hands, f may, however, 

mak(' a tew I’emarks here. Kalidasa 
certainly knew the rdkif< and the planets and piebably also the 
lagna (and pcj^ij ^.s th e week d;w,s too). JBut,when theSarnath 
inscription of K^a^?^iooii of^ 1 - M) A' . D .^ clearly indicates 
the knowledge of solar days and consequently of rdkis on wliich 
they are based and when Aryadova. in the same century men- 
tions and .si,* when the Divyavadiina (XXXITI, p. 042) 
and the IBaudhayana Dharma Sutra (IT. r).2.‘3) show a knowledge 

mind, wIkmi he was out on a drive. The man in front whom 
1 take to he stretching out his hands in welcome may really be the 
old man with no control over his limbs. [I am informed by Rai 
Bahadur Daya Ram Hahni that some Buddhist remains have been dis- 
covercMl in that region.] 

^ OC course such scholars as do not already possess an intimate 
actiuaintance with Kalidasa and Asvaghosa will not be convinced by 
what I have said above but such an acquaintance is essential for the 
correct evaluation of all internal evidence. As limitations of space 
obliged me to be very brief in comparing the two writers, 1 fear 
much of what I have said will remain obscure to my readers, unless 
they should have the texts discussed open before them when going 
through this paper. 

" Llide/s^No. 92jr E.I., Vol. VIII, pp. 

* J..4.rf.B., 1898, p. 181. 
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of the planets, why must Kalidasa’s knowledge be mtide possi- 
ble after 200 A.D.? Archeologists often unconsciously suggest 
by their writings that inscriptions give cuiTcncy to a usage,’ 
but others may be excused if they believe that it is pre- 
valent customs and knowledge that they rellect. Kautilya, 
as admitted in Mr. Sankara’s earlier paper,’ shows some 
knowletlge of planets and their conjunctions. Though the 
genuineness of the Arthasastra is now doubted in several 
quarters, I am personally certain that it is a work of the 
fourth century before Christ.® Cannot a further increase of 

‘ Koo, ('.{j.. Prof. Dr. Bhauclurkar in thf Bhandarkar Coiniuemora- 
tioii Voluiuf, p. 1.S9, 11. 10-13. 

; Q.J.M.S., IX, p. 21. 

’ Tin- work has tin- stamp of antitpiity on it. Bvi-n the voca- 
bulary and synta-v bespeak an early date. Thu vidi/aHUinuddcsu 
section should bo particularly noticed. Its I'our-l'okl division ot 
the vidyas attained such popularity that the author of the metrical 
Manu-Hm|-ti, based on a Mtlnava Dharma Hutra, adoihed it, though 
tho Mamivas in olden times accepted only three vidyati, an informa- 
tion known both from the Arthahastra ami the Nitisara of Karnainla- 
ka. The Manu-Smrti is usually assigned to about 200 A.D. But my 
study has led me to tho conclusion that the work is nearer tlie uppei- 
limit assigned by Bidiler than the lower om-. Mr. ./ayaswal has 
placed its compo.sition in Pusyamitra’stime and .M.S.,1. 00-101, II. S7, 
etc., sup|)ort him. Tho Arlhas3stra should therefore be earlier than 
the second century B.C. Tliat Kautilya defines Anviksaki as yaii- 
khya, Yoga and LokSyata should also prove his anticjuity. Vatsya- 
yana, the author of the Nyaya Bliasya, who certainly lived before 
400 A.D. (Keith. Indian Logic and Atomism, pp. 27-fi) oliviously 
refers to “ i ssisai: ’luf n ” of 

the Arthasastra, uidyasaniuddrsa section (2nd ed., p. 7), Jn his^ OAvn 
“ h ” 

(NyayabhSsya, Viz. ed., p. 7). It should be noticed that with tho 
author of tho ArthasSstra, Anvik.saki means Satikhya, Yoga 
(=Vaisesika ?) and Lokayata, whereas Vatsyajana understands it 
in tho sense of Nyaya alone. Why is it that comparisons are 
made between Megasthenes and Kautilya to decide on the 
latter’s date ? Tradition says that Caoakya retired to forest after 
leaving Candragupta’s government under tho charge of Kaksasa. 
If ho wrote a manual of politics for the guidance of tho Maurya, 
-its dictates would not bo necessarily binding on the conduct 
of RSksasa or his royal master. The mistake is commonly made 
that actual practice can be gauged from tho law books. But unfor- 
tunately there has always been a great difference between theory and 
practice. Non-mention of Kautilya in Megasthenes’ work cannot 
cast any doubt on his existence for tradition makes the Brahmin 
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knowledge, resulting in the use of rdkin and of week days, be 
und(!rstood in (wo or three centuries more? Mostof the astron- 
omical or astrological concepts found in Kiilidilsa were evolved 
in (jreece ’ earlier than the middle of the lirst century B.C., 

r(‘turii to hivS almost imuKBJiatoly utter Candrai^upta's acces- 

sion a]id tlie fon*i^m am])assa(lor would neither moot him nor lioar 
ot him. Ilesides, we cannot htj sure tliat ^[ega^^theiKhS did not refer 
to him for his work has not come down to us in its entirety hut only 
in a few tpiotations in otlu*r works. It is notorious that writers of 
summai'ios often (unit importaid fatds. ('Un wo therefore exi)eet that 
tln^ Greek and Roman historians or naturalists, who havt‘ (pioled, 
paraphras(‘(l or sumjnaris(‘d such passa^'i'S in his work as had a Itcaring 
on their respective topics, have, ladwefui tlnun, pi‘es(a*ved for us all that 
was important in the Indihd't I have thoiadore little faith in the 
C(melusi(uis of Dr. Otto Stein, though Rrc^fessor Dr. Winternit/ 
and some other scholars have accepted them. There aia* fairly old 
traditions (extant for Kau!ilya:=(’iTiiakya’s authorsliip of a text 
on Statecraft and W(‘ may saf(‘ly helievt' that the t(‘xl published by 
Dr. Shaina Sdstri is in its ('sseiitials the sanu' as l(‘ft the pen of 
(/andraMapta’s lirst minist('r in (In* fourth (uaitiiry l).(^ Th(‘ ti.i^ure 
j^iven by tlu‘ SfH'onth (.‘(‘utiiry writer Danjin toi* the exttuit of tlu* 
work'* fir-afu'' (Dasakumaracarita, 

Sth Ucchvilsa, N.S.P. (h 1. 1017, p. 27)0) — agrees with tli(‘ Mysoix^ tiext. 
Tlu' “ ” (‘now’) in lkin(Jin’s slatiumuit may perhaps lx* 
with reference to the characters of tin* stoi’y who are placed in an 
early ag(*. Dr. N. Law hasgiv(‘n us a lengtliy reply (Cal. Rev., S(*pt.- 
Dec. 1024) to Professor Wint(‘rnit/7s objections. Some* nioixi discus- 
sion of the (piestion is ('xpected shortly from Dr. J/iw and other 
scholars esi)ecially over Dr. Stein’s recent evidence of .s/uv/Hf/a'-' 
avptyL [See If. 0. Kay on the Artha^5stra in ri'ceiit numbers 
of tin* I. A.] Whatever dati* scholars may iinally agree upon for the 
ArthafcSstra, my position a)) 0 ut K5lid5sa remains unalYected. 

^ I may not sptxik of the ultimate J>abylonian soui-ce of Greek 
astronomy (and astrology), not even in view of the r(.*cent findings at 
Harappa and Mah(*njo Daro, for I am contented to accept immediate 
Grecian origin of a good deal of K^lidcTisa’s astral lore. Jd)nitr(t, if 
that is the tru(^ reading of Ku., VII. 1, is certainly a (happy) Sans- 
kritisation of tin* Greek i5taM€TPoi/~to he paralleled by the 
of a nint*teenth century orthodox Pandit of Rengal for the Lnglish 
word ‘ stuyud.’ Put tin* system of sev(*n-day weeks need not have 
been borrowed from Greece or Rome, The system was in currency 
in Western Asia since earliest times (Rn. Br. IV, p. 988 k 
whence India could have obtained it directly. As regards the 
supposed Sumerian {hidings of the Indus region, it is too early 
to use tlu‘ir implications. The Aryans may have entered 
India after the Sumerians (or Elamites or whoever they may 
have been) left the land (or migrated southwards ?) or may 
have failed to learn anything substantial from these more civilised 
natives at the lirst blush of their acquaintance ; we have a parallcL 
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at least about 125 B.C., when Hipparchus made his calcula- 
tions. * This astronomer knew, as jNIr. A. C. Banerji of our 
Mathematics Department assures me, of all these things 
(and even of the pn'cos.sion of the Equinox). Could not these 
ideas have enterod at least some part of India, in the first 
quarter of the first century B.C. ? In histori(^al arguments, 
India is often looked upon as a small country where the same 
knowledge and the same cu.stoms are supposed to jjrevail 
equally everywhere. But, unfortmiately, India has always 
been (and even now is) a. vast continent, where knowledge 
and customs have differed (and do still differ) from province 
to province. Avanti in A\^estern India was in the first century 
B.C. in almost as activ(i communication with Gi’cece and 
Rome, through (lu^ port of “ Baiyga/.a ” (=Bhpgukaccha), 
as the extreme south ; ’ nuuih astronomical lore could 
thus pour into IjjjayinT from the West through s(^a-faring 
merchants. That city early became a strong centre of 
astronomical studies and scientific astronomy would evolve 

cfirfe in Greek hinlory. Direct contact Ix'iwtvn wtbStern fndia and 
west(‘rn Asia is, liowcvci*, testified to by the JStaka (the 

SnppSraka Jataka) and tlie Periplns of tin* ICrytliffean S(‘a. "('liore 
could tJius be a substratum of Baliylonian asti’onoiny in tlu^ astral 
science (>f UjjayinI, wliicli could quickly acfjuirt' a scientific charactf'r 
under tlio inflinuico of Hipparchus and others. 

^ {See Kncydopaidia Hritannica, 1 Itli. (xl., vol. II, ]i. 797, for tlu' 
date and origin of Greek astrology. 

^ See, among others, H. G. llawlinson’s India ainl tlie Western 
World, Ch. V and VI. To quote Professor Keith, “ We know that 
Alexandria under the l^agidai liecaint* a gr*eat centr ^ of Gre(‘k learn- 
ing, and that between Alexandiaa and UjjayinT through thif poi*L of 
Barygaza there was a brisk exchange of trade* wliich may liavif aided 
in intellectual contact.’’ (Sanskrit Drama, p. (10). Tlu‘ Lagid^ac 
are the Ptolemies who reigned in Kgypt from the fourth 
century B.C. to the Rrst. Hipparchus though a native of Bithy- 
nia (in Asia Minor) resided for some time in Alexandria (see Smith, 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities). It was from Bar- 
ygaza that the embassy of king Pandion or Poros sailed about 
27 B.C. (Strabo XV. 73 b Sec Periplus of the ICrythra3an Sea 
(§ 4<S) about the trade connexions of UjjayinT with Europe in the 
first century A.D. (and earlier ?). UjjayinT was “ the great empo- 
rium of the period.” (C.H.I., I. 517). See also Sten Konow in 
Modern Review, April, 1921, p. 467, c. 2. 

* 21 
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there Ociilier than in many otlier parts of India. If Kalidasa, 
a man of this region, shows a knowledge of scientific 
astronomy in a rather early epoch, one should have no matter 
for surprise. The manner in whicdi Kiilidasa has paraded his 
astronomical le-tirning indicates the popularity of the study in 
that region, and probably also its recent introduction there. 
The Mj’cchakatika, which I believe to be of about the 
same age, also makes astrological references (IX. 83, etc.). 
The >5atavrihana prince Hala writing in the first century A.t). 
in the Andhra country shows a knowledge of week days 
(Sapta-Sati III. 01), and that implies much knowledge of 
scientific astronomy and cognate astrology.’ The close relation 
th.at the Andlu.is had with Ujjayini in this period is well- 
known.’ Can we not suppose that Kiilidasa living in 
Ujjayini in the previous century possessed the knowledge of 
week days, rn.Hs, planets and all that gear ? Ujjayini may 
have been an emporium not only of men^bandise but also of 
scientific ideas. That Kalidasa does not seem to possess a 
scientific knowledge of the cause of an eclipse* should 
speak for his antiquity. I could not therefore find anything 
in the astronomical objections to necessitate the abandoning 
of Asvaghosa’s testimony, I cannot help believing that the 
current theories about the date and nature of borrowings 
from Greek Astronomy stand badly in need of revisioii.* 


’ See in this connection K. I*. .Jayaswal in I. A., 1918, p. 112. 

* O.IH., I. pp. r»31-4. 

* The interpretation o£ Ra., XIV. 40 proposed by S. P, 
Pamlit has long been abandoned by scholars. The main of the 
Moon is not the occasional obscurity but the constant dark spot. 
KaiidSsa is therefore earlier than, at least, Aryabhatta (.500 A.D.). 

■* I could not understand the significance of Mr. Sankara’s 
remarks : “ Now the Balance (tula), which always figures as a 
distinct sign in Hindu astrology, was unknown even to Hipparchus 
(c. 123 B.C.) and appears first in Geminus and Varro (c. 100 B.C.). 
Kiilidasa must therefore have lived after 100 B.C.” (I. II. Q., I, p. 315). 
What has Kalidiisa to do with the ttda ? He does not name it. 
The tula woidd form the janiitra “ ” only if the layna was 

in mesa. It is not true that this ra^l was not in the Zodiac before 
Geminus and V^irro. The Zodiac was divided into 12 “ houses ” 
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When discussing the date of Kalidasa I have kept in 
mind only the scholars who decide in favour of the fourth or 
fifth century A.D., because I (!an never seriously think of the 
sixth century as a possible time for our poet’s life. Vatsa- 
bhatti, the writer of the INIandasor Inscription of the time of 
Kumilra-Gupta II and Bandhuvarman (Fleet’s No. 18 — of 
c. 474 A.D.), was most certainly under the influence of 
Kalidasa’s writings. ‘ And our poet can never be placed after 
him. I have read the inscription carefully and I could find 
nothing to doubt the obligation of tbe writer to Kiilidiisa, 
already surmised by several scholars.* 1 have also noticed 
the influcn(;e of KiilidiTsa in the Bhitari Stone Pillar and 


the Junnagarh Hock inscriptions of Skanda-Gupta ; but I 
rijserve all this for a separate treatment. Bhilravi too can 
nev(‘r be placed befon; Kalidasa (see I. A., 1918, pp. 249-250). 
One scholar who believes in the sixth century thc'ory 
gave me as his reason the fact of India being divided into a 
number of petty principalities in that century, a condition reflect- 
ed in the Raghuvaiiisa. But similar conditions also prevailed in 
the fijst centiuy B.C. when after the disintegration of the 
Maurya Empire and the subsequent collapse of the Sungas, 

since very early times. Only the “ ’’Corresponding to the 

present “ Balance ’’ had no spreial iiaina : the “ Scorpion ” was 
extended across the seventh and eighth divisions. “ Libra ” (‘Balance’) 
was not of Greek invention. Ptolemy, who himself chiefly used 
the ‘ Claws ’ (x’fAoL- part of the ‘ Bcorpion ’), speaks of it as 
a distinctly Olialdaian sign ; and it occurs as an extra-zodiacal 
asterism in the Chinese sphere ” (Encyclopaidia Britannica, 11th 
ed., vol. xxviii, p. 9514 — set the Avhole article on “ Zodiac ”). There 
were 12 divisions ■ but only 11 symbols ; Geminus and Varro only 
introduced a name for the seventh raisi. I beg to take exception 
to another statement of Mr. Sahkara. He ascribes Amarasimha, the 
famous lexicographer, to the 6th century A.D. “ as he follows 
VarSha and not Aryabhatta in equating the inanvanlara with 
71 instead of 72 mahdyugas ” (I. H. Q., 1. p. 310). But Amara seems 
to have really followed the Manu Sropti (I. 79), which was certainly 
written several centuries before the times of Aryabhatta and Varaha- 
mihira. 

* See Keith in J.R.A.S., 1909, pp. 433-4. 

■* BUhler, Kiclhorn, Macdonell, Keith, Mr. Dhanapati Banerji, 
and others. 
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North India was divided into a number of small kingdoms, a con- 

/ 

tlition further a(;colorated by the Saka settlements in three re- 
gions, (he Punjab,* Matliuril and Western India. In Soutli India 
too, we have the Andhras (with their feudatories), the Kalihgas 
and the other Dravidian powers unapproached even by Asoka. 

It will probably be imja'oper for me to make no mention 
of the historical rderence read by INIallinatha in Me., I. 14, 

f¥ gig- 

* Mallinatha jcads here an allusion 
the rivalry between a poet Nieula and llie Buddhist 
l()<>‘ieian Dihungn, ])()(}i eon temporaries of Kalidasa, and lie 
proposes a second meaning of the viTse in consonance with 
this allusion. The best view al)0ut Vasubandhu’s date 
seejns now to be that he lived in the lirst half of the fourth 
(tontury A.J).^ and if Dihnaga was liis pu]>il, as Buddhist 

* It is lu'o;ius(‘ fort'ij^iua’S wcm'p in the* Punjab Cor a 

V(a*y loiiK time (lon^^er tliaii in Mathura or KathiSwaf,]) that KaiidSsa 
inakc‘S no suitoi* eoine from there for Jndumati’s hand. 

Particularly whim my friemd l\uidit Amarnath Jha, M.A., 
of our Kiif^Hsh Doparlineut UkSPs me to answer the chronological 
dilliculty creat(‘d by it. 

See V. A. Smith, P. H. L \ pp. 316-7, on the basisof M. Peri’s 
work ill B. E. F. E. 0. It is however no longer possible to connect 
Vasubandhn witli the son (Samudra-Gupta) of Candra-Gupta I on 
the supposed aiitliority of Vaniana for the true reading of the passage 
(KSvyaiahkara ISutra, III. 2,2) seems to be w— 

^ h’’ (X. S. P. ed., 1S95, p. 32). This Subandlui, 

we now know, is not the author of the highly artificial prose romance 
V^lsavadattS, nor is the Candragupta the Gupta king of that name. 
The Avantisundarikatha informs us that this Subandhu was a con- 
temporary of the Maiirya Emperor Candragupta and his son 
BindusSra (p. 1) ; and this text and the Abhinava Bharati tell us that 
the poet captivated BindnsSra’s heart by writing a drama named 
V'amvadatta-KdWt^ (hja ^^)-- dlidra. Sec Ram Krishna Kavi’s 
paper, “ Avantisundarl-katha of Dandin” in the Proceedings of the 
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traditition asserts, ‘ he lival about the second half of the 
fourth century.* If Mallinatha’s intx^rpretation is accepted, 
Kalidasa rnust be placed in the fourth century and he becomes 
a contemporary of Samudra-Gupta or his son Candra- 
Guptji II. This would of course fit in with the theory 
of most scholars. But is the testimony so sure that 
we must accept it ? Daksiniivarta-natha (l‘2th century) 
and after him Mallinatha (1-lth century) are the only 
commentators who speak of this allusion. The earlier 
commentator Vallabliadeva (It)lh century) has no inkling 
of it. There is no other evidence abotit the rivalry of a 
poet Nicula with the logi(aan Diunaga (or even of the 
existence of that poet) and such a rivalry is (‘xLremely improb- 
able. Then, the plural in cannot he explained 

if DiuiMga is referred to Inj Kfcliddsa as a riv<d.^ Tiie 
name of Diiinaga was a tenor in later Hindu philosophical 
circles and Daksinuvartanatha and Mallinatha, nurtured imder 
the influence of these schools, naturally think of the writer of 
the Pramdha-samuccaya at the sight of the worxt Dihniiga. 
The story about JSicula probably comes from pme imagination, 
helped by the adjective for is not kdoya defined as 

Calcutta Oriental Conference, p. L96, and lianaaswami Suraswati’s 
paper on “ A''asubaudhu or Sul)an(lhn” in /Vy/V/., pp. ;203 — 2i;} (also 
an article in the I. IT. Q., Vol. I, pp. 261-4). I have }U) opinion to 
hazard about the identity of VikrainSditya of AyodhyS father of 
BSiaditya and patron of Vasubandhu mentioned Ijy Budilhist writers 
{e.g., ParamSrtha in his Life of Vasubandhu). 

^ Kern, Manual of Indiaii Buddhism, p. 129 

* See Keith’s Buddhist Philosophy, p. 30o. 

^ Mr. Dhanapati Banerji has proposeil a very queer meaning of 
“%5u>inu'?” viz., “ Buddhist savants out on mission to various places.” 
(Q.J.M.S., X.,p. 78), for which he has not given any authority and, I 
believe, has none. Mr. Sankara (/6«d., p. 188) has justly criticised 
him and Mr. Banerji’s reply (pp. 365-6) has not improved matters 
a bit. No historical conclusion can be arrived at by coining mean- 
ings of words at will. 
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rasdtniaka vdhjn ? * Without hiboiiring the point further, 

1 wliall make a quohition from Professor Keith, a writer who, 
is liimself not in disfavour of Kalidasa’s contemporaneity, wtfi 
Candra-dupta JI But the difficulties of this argument are 
insurmountable. In the first place;, it is extremely difficult to 
accept the alleged reference to Nicula, who is othei'wise a mere 
name, and to Dihnilga; why a Buddhist logician should have 
attackeel a poet does not appear, es]x;cially as every other record 
of the conllict is lost. Nor is the double entendre at all in 
Kalidasa’s manner; ’ siu^h etrorts are litth; in harmony with 
Kalidasa’s age, whil<; later tluiy aio precisely what is admitted, 
and are naturally seen by the (^omiiKmlalors where not really 
intended.”* Daksiuavarta-natha and Malliniitha, therefore, 

I cannot help believing, have coimnl a legend and not preserved 
a tradition. Ocenrnaico of the stoiy in two writers proves 

' Tlic ricli ini!i! 4 iu:itiou of our anooslors from the time of the 
writers of the Itrflhmanus, tlie AimkramaUiS ami the Puianiis down to 
our prc'Seiit day I’aiidits, an imagination that, never owms defeat before 
big gaps but must boldly bridge it over, was broughthometo nui when 
1 was studying the traditions about the Ugvedie, I may mention 

as a typical illustration the, PurSnic analysis of the- name of Bharad- 
vtlja as ‘ hJinra (trajit' and the worthless story about the sage’s birth 
it gave rise to. Howmuchsoover one may lament it from the point of 
view of history, one has the consolation that this S|)ecial gift of our 
race gave to tin' world a rich fund of story literature (Vedic, Pmanic, 
classical, .laina, Buddhist and vernacular). That our commentators 
were, sometimes unscrupulous with texts is illustrated by MallinStha’s 
alteration of — ’ in Ra., TV, ti7 into — ,’ referred to above, and 

of — ” the only reading of M3gha I, 6ll, into 

”(in the light of Ra., IV. 17) ! 

* “The allusion to VikramSditya that 1 have read in Ra„ VI, 
31, is altogether on a different level. There is no Slesa there. KSli- 
dSsa has not descended to the vulgarity of taking the king’s name 
directly but has used synonyms Avhich suggest it through vycinjcma. 
Similarly Mahendm in v. 34 of the same canto does not refer to a 
Mahendra but to a IRahSmeghavatiana prince.” K. C. 

* Sanskrit Drama, p. 145 ; see also Keith, J-R.A.S., 1909, 
pp. 435-6. 
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nothing ; MalUnatha has simply copied it from his predece^r. * . 
^pace forbids the answering of other objections.* < 

X have not tried to prove the existence of a Vikrama- 
ditya, king^of UjjayinI, in the first century B.C. for sufficient 
facts for such a supposition an' already present before 
scholars, some of whom have acceptetl their implication.* The 

* Mr. H. N. Riiiullo of our Pliilosophy Dep.irtraiMit draws iny 

atention to an attempt by Dr. F. W. Tlumias. in .J. It. A. S., 1918, 
pp. 118-22, to rovivo the DifmSga theory. Dr. Thomas believes that 
Me., I. 14 allndes to a work named Ifitsltt by DitinSga and he thinks 
that it is th(' same as tlie MuSti-prakara'Da-KSstra ov llastavSla-pra- 
karana, a short te.xt prest-rved in Tilietan and Chiiu'se, and ascribed 
l)y SOUK' authoritii^s to Jina=Diftn5ga and by otliers to Aiyaileva, It 
contains six /;«>’//. as (seven in Tibetan), followed by a commentary. 
Dr. Thomas has sought to reconcile tin* dilTerence in tradition about 
the authorship of tlie work by assuming that i^ryadeva wrote the 
liai'ikaN and Binn(i(/a tho vV/li. The Tibetan and Oliinese y(‘rsions 
have been published by Dr. Thomas and Professor Hi, prAJc^ded 
by a reconstructed Sanskrit te.xt, in ibid., pp. 2G7-310. But the 
introductory sentenct> of the commentary (p. 278) makes it clear that 
it is a svo 2 >fiJn(i-rl'H.i and diversity of authorship for the harUcM 
and the v'i^Ui is theiefore an unjustifial)le assumption. Then 
UiftnSga’s claim to have any connexion with the work is not very 
strong. The Tibetan authorities are unanimous in naming i^rtyadova 
and Chinese tradition is not really agreed, as Dr. I'lioinasliimself 
admits (p. 271), in making DihnSga the autlior. 'I’hat Ktllidasa refers 
to a work named Hasla is not asserted by .MaHin3tha and is difficult 
to understand. Nor do I see how Dr. Thomas finds support for 
KSlidiisa’s alleged reference to Difimlga’s filhuladKistd—valrjXi in 
verse 5 of the IlastaviXla (p. 119), for then! is no mention of HllCdldt^ia 
there ; we have instead sRh^nia-btiddhi. lie himself reconstructs the 
verse us “ i fqSlfu irfg»U!i \^fifvi?i w h ” 

(p. 285). " ’ ^ ^ ' 

* Some reference to the nature of the relation between K51i- 
dSsa and the l’adma,Puraria may be demanded of me. My friend 
Professor Haradatta tSarmS has tried to show in his recent “Padma- 
pur3oa and K51idasa, Calcutta, 1925 ” that KaiidSsa is indebted to 
the'Purana for his variations in the Ikighuvanisa and oakuntalS stories 
and for many verbal suggestions. Professor Dr. Winternitz writes 
in the Forewonl that he accepts his pupil’s conclusions. But careful 
study of the text published by my friend and of his discussions on 
it failed to convince me. The view that KaiidSsa has drawn on the 
Padma PurSna is generally prevalent among orthodox scholars and 
naturally so. But anyone who takes the trouble of reading the text 
of the PurSna published by my friend with an open mind will be 
convinced that Professor Macdonell and other modern scholars are 
justified in placing the Padma PurSna after K31id3sa. 

* See the two extracts from the C.H.L, quoted above. 
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geniiinoness of tlio Haptfikati as a work of Hala Satavaliana and 
its rofomnno to (this?) Vikramaditya’s liberality (V. 64), 
tlioiigh doubled in certain quarters, also seems in no need 
of fr(\sh proof. 1 am not concerned with the personality 

of the foundoi’ of llie Samhat era. Let historians decide 

whether A/es I or Gautamiputra Satakarni' or any 

other individual founded it. What I have sought to 
pi’ove is th(3 existence of our poet Kalidasa in the time of 
Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, avenger of Gardabhilla’s overthrow. 
I have shown that Asvaghosa knew and used two of the poems 
of Killidasa. [fad Kalidasa becai tlu^ borrower, his debts 

would have boon found most in his tirst poem, the RtusainhiTra 
but r have not discovered any single resemblance between 
that poem and any passage or passages in the Saundarananda 
or the ]hiddhacai*ita. Tlie reason for Asvaghosa’s non-use of 
this lyrics is not far to seek ; tlie woi*k is not of great 
merit and would then hardly pass beyond the limits of 

* ]\Ir. TTarit Krisliiia D(‘]) in th<‘ Zoitschritt Tiir Indologie 
niul Iranistlk, pp. 2a0— IWi ; but I am not conviiieod by his 

arKunumis. II(‘ lias made tliis oStavSliana prince live in the first 
century H.O. and lie has idontilied liiin witli the Vikrama of tradi- 
tion. Nor ani I sur(‘ aliout by Sir John Marshall’s theoi*y. [is 
th(M’(» any connexion ladween Azes and K^UdSsa’s Aja, justifying 
the assumption of a matrimonial alliance betwe(m tlie houses of 
southern Ujjayini (or say of Pratistlulna) and of north(‘rn Taksasiia ? 
Or, if there is any refiMHuice to VikramSditya in the title of the 
Vikramorvaai}, a, could the contemporary counterpart of the apsara,^ 
Urvasi possibly be a ^aka princess ? Vikramaditya could thus have 
come to till' throne through the help of, among others, another 
^aka chiefs v Jdie era couhl thus have been jointly 

founded by Azes and Vikramaditya. Tlu' previous oaka satraps of 
TaxilS proiiably belonged to a rival house (so asserts Smith in li. H. l. \ 
p. 24J but doubts Rapson in C. H. L, 1, p. 568). However, these 
suggestions are not very seriously meant and I disown competence 
to decide the question. 1 There is of cours(‘ no inherent improbability 
in the assumption , that the era was founded by Azes and made current 
in Avanti by the Saka overthr/>wers of Gardabhilla (sometime after 
58 B. C.?) ami that when the Sakas weri' driven out by VikramSditya, 
the national feeling of the people caused the alteration of the name 
with which the era was originally as.sociated into that of the liberator 
of Ujjayini. VikramSditya would then have come to the throne 
about 50 B.C. or later, I do not suppose that the Jaina legend about 
KSlika and Gardabhilla is to be accepted in block. 
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Kalidasa’s native province. It has come down to us only on 
account of its association witli the great name of Kalidasa. ‘ 
The Meghadilta too has not been used much by AiSvaghosa ; 
this poem^ though a work of great merit, is also less known 
generally than the epics Kumarasambhava and the Raghu- 
vaiiisa. The Buddhist writer therefore (those such works of 
the poet as were most popular (or as I might say, “ |jeople 
were mad afloi-”) and tried to improve on them in his own 
way.* A somewhat similar story is told by the Sisupiilavadha 
of Magha, a conscious effort at excelling the Kiratarjuniya of 
Bharavi. Magha has only written a more artificial poem 
and his lack of originality and inartistic hyperboles make 
one doubt if we have an improvement heiu^ Asvaghosa 
with a better gift hut no poet’s training has escaped the 
same sorry fate ; but that his poems are no improvements 
on Kiilidasfi’s requires no proving. I have already spoken 

' i iiavt! thrown ont the snaj^estion that KSlidSsa left the 
KmnSrasambhava incomplete and he did not puldish it himself, thongh 
he wrote and pnl)lished other works aftt'r it ; its preservation must 
be due to Kaiida.sa’.s jHipalarity. [i!esid«‘S Ivii., Vll, .')d — 69 repro- 
duced ntnfatiN iiiidandifs in b’a., VII, — 16. w(( have another long 
passage in the second canto of KumSra, tin* s/n/i of IlrahmS by the 
gods and his reply, rt'peated with many verbal agi’eoments in lla.. X. 
Ajuvilajxc is also a parallel to fiativi[a 2 )a aiul the nineteenth canto 
of Ea., to the last in Ku., that left KaiidSSa’s pen. All this shows 
that (1) KaiidSsa was giving publicity to some of the nice passages in 
an unpnblishM (or suppressed ?) work and (2) that he was repeating 
his own words and not those of another writer.] .Is fire cannot lie 
hidden under the cover of linen, the Kumarasambhava could not 
long remain in obscurity and reached even distant Sakeia in less than 
two centuries, a fate that was fleniod to the Rtusamhara, whose chief 
recommendation in our eyes is the dawn of Kalidasa’s poetical 
powers that it reveals. 

But probably in trying to improve on Kalidasa, he imbiI)od 
so much of this po<!t’s devotion to beauty that he himself represented 
Upagupta as longing for a beautiful vision of B\faha. See the story 
of Upagugta and Mara of the Sutraiuukara (pp. 2G3-73), preserved in 
the I)ivy3vad8na (particularly pp. 361-2). The professed philosopher 
turned to poetry to get popular hearing but ended by building up a 
synthesis of philosophy and poetry, of reason and .sentiment, in that 
charming form of Buddhism, the Mahay3na, whose precursor 
A^vaghoSa certainly was. 

* My strictures on M3gha’3 poem must not be taken to imply 
a refusal to admit any good points in that work. 
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of the influence of Darwin’s theory on contemporary scientific 
thought But we should not make a fetish of it ; fetishism 
is least in accord with science. Evolution is ■ a truth' but 
decay is not ah illusion. And tlien human thought and 
its products cannot be .brought under mechanically regular 
law's of nature. If Asvaghosa is to be believed as Kalidasa’s 
predecessor, the lattei'’s borrow'ing should be proved and not 
assumed. It is possible that I have misunderstood the 
indications of the resemblances recorded above but the 
importance of the question ileiuands that scholars should try 
to set me right. This kindness I crave of my readers for 
ray own aim has throughout been to know the truth. 1 want 
to be convincixl that scholars are not deciding in favour of 
the (lupta period or a later date under the hypnotic influence 
of repeated assertions to this effect by a host of writers, 
Indian and European, an influence which has often (hiimed me 
its votary like the repeated statements (may I hope ? ) that 
induced a simple Brahmin to look upon a sacrificial goat as 
a vile dog. 

I therefore conclude with the prayer : 

“H3PRSt HT 

Uesules iho gcntloincn nanu-d above who have laid me under 
oblij'ation by listeuiiiK to iiiy arf^uinants or reading this paper in proof 
or in an.v other way, I must mention here my revered teachers, MM. 
Dr. Jh5 and I’t. G. ICaviraj, and my friends Prof. J)r. S. K. Chatterji, 
Dr. n. Pay ChatUdhuri, Dr. Pashupatin3th ShSstri, Pt. BatuknSth 
SharmS, I ’rot. O. Gupta, Prof. J. De, Pt. Ishwari Prasad ami Mr. 
R. M. Bhastn ; I offer my thanks to all of them. Nor must I omit 
to thank the Manager of the Indian Press and his staff who have 
conforrngcl to my wishes at great sacrifice. 

— It will be seen above that I have not used the simplicity of 
Kaiidasii’s styp! as an argument ; for it is possible for a late writer 
to write in a simple style. But the fewer rhetorical ornamentations 
used by the poet migh be used as a corroborative evidence. 
Kalidasa’s vocabulary and metre will give us much help but they 
require separate treatment. 

The new Ayodhya inscription of Dhana (-deva), the^sixth 
(bjiothfir ?) of Pusyamitra and ruler of North Koiiala, shows Sunga 
rule there and may be used as a match for the argument (pp. 152-3) 
based on Gupta connexions in Ayodhya. » 



Scholars to whom copies of this paper are being sent are 
requested to favour the writer with their criticisms 
and opinions. 





